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FOREWORD 


Those who are acquainted with the Grammars 
available for the use of students who wish to learn 
Hindi will at once recognize the need for a concise 
Hindi Grammar, such as Mr Scholberg has writ- 
ten. The student of a foreign language needs a 
Grammar in which he may be able to find all the 
fundamental forms of the language systematically 
and concisely tabulated, and named as simply as 
possible; and he should also be able to refer readily 
to any question or subject that may arise. 

The author of this volume has been peculiarly 
fitted to meet this need. He has gained an intimate 
knowledge of the needs of students of Hindi 
through many years of teaching Hindi to mis- 
sionaries and others, through his own experience 
in the study of the language, through long 
experience in the supervision of tutors and teachers 
of Hindi to missionaries, and through his work 
as a member, and particularly as Secretary, of the 
Joint Examining Board. All this experience he 
has brought to the preparation of this volume. I 
have known Mr Scholberg for many years and have 
come to realize through association with him that 
he has an unusual grasp of Hindi, an excellent 
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pronunciation, exceptional in one not born in India, 
a good understanding of phonetics, a splendid 
knowledge of the idiom of the language, and a 
wide experience in teaching and preaching both 
in city and village districts where Hindi is the 
mother-tongue. 

There probably never has been a time when 
the Hindi language aroused more interest than 
at this particular time. In all parts of India there 
are those who are wanting to learn Hindi. In 
some cases this desire is voluntary; in some, it is 
due to Government requirements. Because of 
this situation the importance and timeliness of the 
issue of Mr Scholberg’s Grammar is a matter of 
great interest, and bespeaks for his book great 
usefulness. 

'Landour Cantonment, U. P. R. W. Cummings 

Maj, 1940 



PREFACE 


Some yeats ago the author was urged to pre- 
pare a convenient Hindi Grammar — one that would 
give the essentials of the language without being 
cumbersome. Kellogg’s Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 
guage was bulky and complicated, and, though it 
was, and still is, a standard work, the beginner 
often found it difficult to select those portions that 
were fundamental to his study. Furthermore, 
the last edition of this Grammar was published 47 
years ago, and there has been growth in the Hindi 
language since then. Besides, the book is out of 
stock, and only an occasional copy is now available, 
and that at a greatly enhanced price. 

Another author who has held the field for a 
number of years, is the Rev. Edwin Greaves. His 
first Grammar of Modern Hindi was published in 
1896. A second edition, slightl}; altered and en- 
larged, came out in 1908. In 1919, after more than 
twenty years, Mr Greaves brought out an entirely 
new and greatly enlarged Hindi Grammar^ and in 
1933 the second edition of his latest work was 
published. I am sure we owe a debt to these 
two authors who have given so much of their 
knowledge and experience to the students of the 
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language. 

It was just when the above-mentioned last edition 
came out that the first draft of the present manus- 
cript was being prepared, the writer not knowing 
that a new edition was being published. It was, 
therefore, considered unwise to rush into print in 
the face of this new publication by such a popular 
author as the Rev. Mr Greaves. Now, however, 
that edition is nearly out of print, and I am told 
by the publishers that it is not being reprinted. 
Therefore, I venture to present to the public this 
Concise Grammar of the Hindi Language. 

In preparing, this book the author has had in 
m'ind, for the most part, the students and teachers 
in the Landour Language School, as well as a large 
number of students who are not able to avail 
themselves of the Language School, but have to 
struggle along as best they can with inexperienced 
and untrained pandits on the plains. There is, 
however, an ever-increasing number of Indian 
students whose mother-tongue is other than Hindi, 
who are desirous of learning this language. Since 
they have not learned it in childhood, and since 
the common language which they do know is Eng- 
lish, it becomes necessary for them to acquire this 
knowledge through the medium of the English 
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language. I therefore humbly beg to present these 
pages for the consideration of this host of people 
who are and will be studying the Hindi language. 

A little study of the problem will reveal the 
well-nigh hopeless task of trying to illustrate the 
sounds of the Hindi characters by the use of the 
sounds made in English. One is working along 
calmly giving this and that word or letter to illus- 
trate a sound; one puts down that such and such a 
character is sounded as such and such a letter in 
English; and then one is confronted with the 
question, ‘Which English’? It is not only the 
English of the Briton and the American, but it is 
the English of the Easterner, the Southerner and 
the Westerner so far as America is concerned. 
Then there is the English of the Scotch, the Iiish, 
the Yorkshireman, the Londoner, the Australian, 
etc. etc., ad. lib. It is therefore next to impossible 
to find adequate comparisons. 

However, I would urge beginners to stv dy 
carefully the whole of § 5 in the first chapter, 
which deals with the formation of the characteris- 
tic sounds of the Hindi letters. Unfortunately, 
most pandits and teachers of Hindi do not know 
that there is any difference between the Hindi and 
the English sounds. I have had even Indian 
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College graduates tell me that they were not aware 
of any difference between the two. I would urge 
students, in view ot these facts, to strive to acquire 
the sounds as Hindi speakers make them, regardless 
of how the corresponding letters are sounded in 
English or any other language. To do this it is 
necessary to study most carefully the tongue and 
lip positions and movements. When this is done 
one will discover that the sounds produced are diffe- 
rent from any sounds one has e-ver made before: 
they will be Hindi sounds. 

The chief object of language study is to learn 
to speak the language . For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to train the ear and the tongue. The ear needs 
training- because we usually hear only what we are 
accustomed to hear. The tongue needs training 
for it will usually go to those positions to which 
it is accustomed to go. It must learn to adopt 
new positions. This is the only way new sounds 
can be made. There is great need for very much 
training in these ways, for the sounds one must 
acquire, if one is to be understood, are Indian 
sounds, and they are new to the Westerner especial- 
ly, and to some degree to the non-Hindi-speaking 
Indian also. It is our hope and confidence that this 
little book will help to meet this need. 
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This author has been a student and user of the 
Hindi language for over thirty years. He has 
conducted study classes for a number of years with 
special stress on the grammar of the language. He 
has been an examiner in Grammar for many years 
in the Joint Examining Board in the Hindi-Urdu 
speaking area. He has also had experience as a 
supervisor of the Hindi Department of the Landour 
Language School. He feels, therefore, that he has 
a right to speak on this subject. However, this is 
to be said, that there is very little in the book that 
is original, except the arrangement of the material. 
He has put down what is in current use among 
Hindi-speaking people so far as he has been able 
to gather it together. He is indebted to books and 
teachers from whom he has gathered the materials 
brought together in this small volume, and is also 
grateful to all who have helped with reading and 
correcting the manuscript. 

If this volume serves to make the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Hindi somewhat easier, and the 
speaking of the language more correct than it is 
often heard to be, the author will feel abundantly 
repaid for all his efforts. 

Khandwa, C. P. , H. C. Scholberg 

Ju / j , 1940 
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I. THE ALPHABET 

§1. The Hindi language, in its written form, 
uses the Sanskrit characters, which are commonly 
called Nagari (qr^Rl) or Deonagari 

§2. For the convenience of beginners the English 
(Roman) letters are given with each character, 
but it must be understood that in most instances 
the sounds in English only approximate to the 
Hindi sounds. Only a few ate identical. Each 
letter represents one sound. This is a phonetic 
alphabet. 

§3. The Hindi alphabet is composed of:— 

{d) 1 3 vowels (?^), as follows: — 
tr a, m a, f i, f i, u, li, ^ ri, g e, g ai, ?ft o, 
5 fV ou, ?r am, ?r: ah. 

{b) 33 consonants (szrinr) as follows: — 

Gutturals ka, kha, ga, ^ gha, v na. 

Palatals ^ cha, Sichha, ^ ja, jha, ^ ha. 

Cerebrals (s^’f) s ta, s tha, ^ da, $ ^a, ’>Tna. 

•Dentals tr ta, «r tha, ? da, ^ dha, H na. 

Labials (^m) 7 pa, pha, ^ ba, w bha, ma. 

Semi-vowels 3T ya, tra, ^la, «Tva. 

Sibilants \ ^ sha, sha, sa. 

Aspirate 5 ha. 
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{c) 3 compounds as follows: — 
efT ksha, fr gya, w tra. These are given as part 
of the alphabet because they differ markedly from 
the letters from which they are compounded. 
We also add f ra and f rha to the list because they 
are cerebrals quite distinct from ^ and 5 . For 
further explanation of these two letters please see 
§5(0) below. 

A dot is placed under certain letters to indicate 
a few sounds foimd in Urdu words, as qa, 
ig' kha, ^ ga, za, fa. In some founts of type, 
modified forms are used for some letters, as: — ar 
for ?r, IT for %, 17 for w, for tt, ^ for tr, and 
^ for 5T. 

§4. The vowel it, ‘a’, is inherent in each conso- 
nant, except when a consonant is combined with 
some other vowel or when it forms a conjunct with 
another consonant. Vowels are written only when 
they are initial in a word, or form distinct syllables 
by themselves, as, ir^, w, 

•etc. Signs are used to indicate the vowel sounds 
as follows: 

STT=T, t='V, and ir:=':, written 

afUr the consonants they vocalize. 

%=T before the consonant it vocalizes. 
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tT=:', ?f= ■ over the consonants they 

vocalize. 

and , under the consonants 
they vocalize. 

Though short ? is written before a consonant 
it is sounded after it. The vowels combine with 
each consonant in this way: taking for example the 
consonant ^ ka, it is combined, ^ ka, 1 % ki, ^ ki, ^ 
ku, ^ ku, ^ kri, % ke, # kai, ^ ko, kou, ^ kam, 
and kaha. In this way each vowel may be 
combined with any and every consonant. One 
exception to the above is where ^ and 3; vocalize T. 
In these cases the vowel sign is placed at the ri^t 
side of the letter instead of belon-', as ^ and 

§5. Proper pronunciation is best acquired by listen- 
ing to Indians as they speak and imitating them, 
in fact, mimicking them. The following sugges- 
tions, however, will be helpful as a guide in lip and 
tongue positions and in voice placement, for, as 
the names of the classes indicate, the pronunciation 
'depends on the placement and action of the tongue 
and the position of lips and teeth. 

{a) is pronounced as the « in arise, or « in but. 

?rT „ „ ■ in father, are, far. 

%„ ,, „ „ ^in<f(?;^,(?/(2*(ist),^^r/(ist). 
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t 

is 

pronounced as the 

ee mfeet, or / in police. 


>> 

33 

33 

33 

u in put, or oo in foot. 



33 

33 

33 

00 in fool, tool, or u in 






rude. 



35 

33 

33 

re in three. 


5) 

33 

33 

33 

a in lady, made. 


33 

33 

33 

33 

i in ice, mice. 


33 

33 

>3 

33 

0 in go, so. 

5ft 

33 

55 

33 

33 

ou in our, or ow. in cow. 


Noie : — Care must be taken to avoid the ‘glide’ 
that is so evident in pronouncing the above 
English words. Each Hindi vowel has only 
one sound, which means that one must finish 
the sound on the same pitch and with the same 
sound that one begins it. 

(^) ^ are diphthongs. It 

has been suggested that g is sounded as ea in greaf 
‘as pronounced by a Yorkshireman’. The author 
has not found a better illustration than the a in 
as sounded by most English people. Correct 
pronunciation must be acquired from a good 
teacher, g is weak. Ai in ais/e is suggested, 
but that is too broad: it is more like / in ice. is 
and is very much like o in go. Another 
suggestion is <? in obey, lengthened. is 5rr+^ 
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weak, and is well repfesented by ou in our, or m in 
cow. 

Note : — One must be careful not to draw these 
diphthongs out too long. This can be avoided 
if one remembers that the second vowel in 
the combination is weak as well as short. 

{c) The Gutturals, tr, ^ and "S, 

are sounded with the back part of the tongue 
raised as high as possible to the back palate. The 
sounds are very much like c and g in cold and go 
respectively. (The difference between smooth and 
aspirated consonants will be explained in §6, 
below.) 

id) The Palatals, =?, ^ and are 

pronounced with the body of the tongue raised to 
the palate, and sound much like ch in chum, charm 
or chirp, and / in. jump or Just. 

(e) The Cerebrals, z, z, z, s and 'ir, are 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue placed 
against the roof of the mouth and jerked down 
•sharply to a horizontal position as the sound is 
uttered. While this is being done the teeth are 
slightly open and the lips slightly drawn back, so 
that the teeth are exposed. There is no English 
equivalent to any of these sounds. The sound 
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of rt in part and rd in hard and rn in turn, 
may help to approach them. Pronounce 
like cart, like hard and like harn in the 
word harness. 

(f) The Dentals, ^ and are pro- 

nounced with the tip of the tongue between the 
teeth and pulled back to its natural position as 
the sound is made. The teeth are slightly apart 
and lips pulled back to expose the teeth, but not 
quite so tense as in pronouncing Cerebrals. Here 
again it must be remembered that we have no 
English equivalents. However, the t in the and 
there will help in approaching The th in «r, 
however, must not be associated with the th in 
the or there-, it is quite different. By following the 
above instructions before a mirror there should 
not be much difficulty in making the right sounds. 

{g) The Labials, t, % and ate very 

much like p, b, and m in English with the possible 
exception that the lips are not quite so tense in 
Hindi as in English. 

Note: — ^It may be said roughly that in pro- 
nouncing Cerebrals the tongue must be vertical 
at the commencement of the effort; to pro- 
nounce Dentals it must be horizontal, wliile 
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to pronounce the English /, d, and n it is 
raised to an angle of about 45 degrees. 
This can be accomplished only by much prac- 
tice before a mirror, and also by training the ear 
to catch the new sounds. 

Q}) ^ is This letter corresponds well 

with j in young. 

(i) T corresponds with the r in throw, throu^, 
three. Strenuous effort must be made to avoid the 
r in ring or here. It has the rolling sound of the 
Teutonic r, but is softer and shorter. It is not so 
broad as the Scotch r, but resembles it very much. 

(y) H is Dental and is therefore pronounced 
with the tongue against the teeth [see (/) above]. 
Practise saldm, Lalitpur, L,dld laddii Ido, with the 
tip of the tongue between the teeth. 

ifi) ^ is This may be said to occupy an 

intermediate position between w and r. To make 
this sound it is necessary to keep the lips as 
relaxed as possible. Practise as if it were 
.written . 

(/) ^ is like sh in sheet. It is generally classed 
as a Palatal. ^ differs only slightly from ^ though 
it is classed as a Cerebral. This is the one letter 
that grammarians generally hold might be dropped 
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ffom the Hindi alphabet, as 51 really serves the 
purpose of both. 

(xv) ^ is practically the same as the English s, 
though it is slightly more dental. 

(x) f is the aspirate and does not differ from the 
English A 

(o) f and ? are Cerebrals and must be pro- 

nounced as such [see (e) above]. These differ 
very widely from the English r in hre and rwg. 
El pronouncing the English r the tongue remains 
in, or very near, the roof of the mouth till the 
sound is produced, with a slight depression in the 
centre to allow the breath to pass through, while 
in pronouncing f or f the tip of the tongue is 
in the roof of the mouth at the beginning and is 
brought down with a jerk like the crack of a whip 
to a horizontal position. Practise on such com- 
mon words as and Studi- 

ously avoid the English r. 

(p) ’I and are found in Urdu words and 
are deeply guttural. ^ is like the English and 

like the English /. 

Note ; — If tongue, teeth, lips and cheeks are 
placed and shaped correctly, one can easily 
make the correct sounds. It is also very 
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necessary to train the ear to hear the new 
sounds. We usually hear what we are accustom- 
ed to hear. Much practice is absolutely necessary. 

§6. It will be noted that the consonants may be 
classified vertically as well as horizontally. (See 
consonants in §3.) The first and third 
columns of the first five classes are maspirated — 
smooth — and the second and fourth columns are 
aspirated — that is, they have an h inherent in them. 
They are sometimes called explosives. The fifth 
column letters are the nasals. 

(a) The difference between the unaspirated and 
the aspirated is that in pronouncing the former 
the breath is held in check, while with the latter a 
slight breath of air escapes. To make sure whether 
one is pronouncing the one or the other, a safe 
plan is to hold a small piece of tissue paper, or a 
lighted candle, before the mouth. If the paper 
stirs, or the candle flickers, the letter produced is 
an aspirated consonant, and if they remain still 
the letter produced is unaspirated. This is very 
important and requires a lot of practice. (It is 
like mle and jvbile, wail and whale, tree and three in 
English.) 

(^) There are five Nasals, one for each class of 
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consonants: — st, tir, ?r and tt. The first two 
are seldom used as letters except in conjunction 
with some other letter, as ‘gender’. They are 
usually designated by the anuswar ( ' ) , The other 
three often appear as letters in words, though 
they too may appear in conjunct letters, and also 
may be represented by an anusv/ar. 

(c) The anunasik ('’) denotes nasali- 

zation of the preceding vowel, as ‘yes’, 
‘where’, and ^rrl, ‘I may go’; and such simple 
nasalization as in ‘five’, ‘bamboo’, 

‘to distribute’, ‘to nod’, ‘eye’, 

etc. The varying degrees of nasalization must 
be learned from a pandit and by constant use. 
Nasalization is performed by ‘talking through the 
nose’, which really means to speak with the nasal 
passages closed while the sounds are made. 

(d) The anuswar (snr^^rr) ( " ) may represent 
simple nasalization or it may represent one of 
the nasal letters in combination with the follow- 
ing letter. In either case the anuswar assumes the 
sound of the nasal of the class to which the follow- 
ing consonant belongs. Euphony makes it diffi- 
cult, if not well nigh impossible, to produce any 
other sound. 

(i) ‘a mark’, ?hr, ‘a part of the body’, 
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‘naked’, w, ‘well’, TO, ‘wing’, ‘horn’, indicate 
that ^ of the Guttural class is intended. 

(ii) If an anuswar is followed by ^r, it 

assumes the Palatal ^ sound, as in ‘height’, 

TO, ‘a committee of five’, and ‘an ointment’. 

(iii) When an anuswar is followed by z, z, z, 5, 
the Nasal must be the Cerebral ’jt, as in st^r, 
‘egg’, ‘throat’, ‘part’, and ^Nt, ‘a waistcoat’. 

(iv) When «r, <, «r, follow the anuswar, only the 
Dental Nasal ?r is admissible or ' possible, as in ?Nt, 
‘blind’, ‘monkey’, ‘shoulder’, ?fl«rr, ‘over- 
turned’. 

(v) In the same manner, when the anuswar is 

followed by % 'H, the Labial Nasal jt is used, as 
in ‘long’, ‘connexion’, ‘riches’, 

‘pillars’. 

(e) Anuswar and anunasik also precede the Semi- 
vowels JT, T, and seem to be for the most 
part varying degrees of simple nasalization. Be- 
fore JT in such words as ‘temperance’, and 

‘union’ or ‘conjunction’, it is simple nasaliza- 
tion. 

Before T it is the same, as in ‘a kind of 
snake’, ‘a group of bullocks that tread out 
grain’, ^lir, ‘a kind of sugarcane’, ^Irt, ‘wasp’, 
‘protection’. 
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Before ^ it is also the same; as in T^i, 
‘hindmost sail on a ship’, ‘recognition’, 

‘adherent’, ‘attached’. 

Before ^ it partakes of the sound of the 
Labial Nasal as in ‘ a Hindu era’, ‘con- 
versation’, ‘act of treading out grain by oxen’. 
There are some words where the letter nasalized 
belongs to the Guttural class and has simple 
nasalization, as in ‘virgin’, ’fWR, ‘a rustic’, 

’TTW, ‘village’, ‘an affection of the bowels’. 

(/) Anuswars followed by the Sibilants 5T and 
g' usually take the sound of the Nasal of the Dental 
class ff, as in ‘race’, ‘lineage’, ?f^, ‘ a part’, 
‘bark of a tree’, ‘the shoulder’, 
‘flute’, ‘killing’, ‘violence’, ^rarr, ‘the 

world’, name of an ancient king in Muttra, 
tr^RTT, ‘glory’. Note that where a long vowel 
before ^ is nasalized it seems to be simple nasali- 
zation, as in ?rf^, ‘tear’, ‘cough’, 

‘bamboo’, wl, ‘a small gauze mantle’, ‘bribe’. 

(g) Long vowels nasalized before the aspirate 
f are also simple nasalizations, as in ‘a place’, 
‘thus’, ‘just so’, but in ‘lion’, 

‘throne’, it usually takes the sound of the nasal 
of the Guttural class, and sounds like ‘singh’, 
‘singhasan’. 
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Nofe : — It may be remarked that some writers 
pay little or no attention to the distinction 
between anunasiks and anuswars. Some dic- 
tionaries even disregard the anunasik and use 
the anuswar exclusively. Readers and speakers, 
however, soon learn from experience the 
degree of nasalization to be used, and also 
learn by use whether a simple nasalization is 
required or a nasal letter. 

§7. Visarg (f%?nf) is a weak aspirate indicated 
thus, ?r;, with two dots after the letter. If 
intermediate in a word it displaces ^ or x, as in the 
Sanskrit words It is regarded 

as being of the value of half However, it 
is usually disregarded by Hindi speakers and 
writers. 

• 

§8. All the letters are classified according to the 
organ by which they are pronounced. There is 
also a classification by the nature of the vocal 
efforts, into hard and soft Mutes. Hard letters 
are called Surds — that is, uttered with simple 
breath. They are said to be voiceless (?r^), 
while the soft letters, which are also called Sonants, 
are uttered with intonated or resonant breath. 
See the table on page 1 5 . 
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§9. Attention has already been called to the fact 
that when ^ and combine into 5 T (ksha) they 
change their form; so also and sr into f (jna). 
The latter is usually pronounced in Hindi as gya. 
Hence 5T and 5r are included in the alphabet. 
^ (tra, — combination of ^ and x) is likewise 
included sometimes. 

§10. It will be noted that T changes its form in 
a conjunction. It assumes two different forms. 
When T is pronounced before the consonant 
with which it is joined, it assumes the form of a 
small curve (') and is written above the letter 
with which it is joined, as in ?rT sarp, ‘a snake’, 
warg, ‘a class’, mr dharm, ‘duty’ or ‘religion’. 
This sign is called reph, When T is sounded 
after the letter with which it is joined it takes the 
form of a short stroke below the consonant, as in 
grahana, ‘acceptance’, w pragat, ‘obvious’, 
Brahmana, ^ stri, ‘woman’. The letter 51 
also undergoes a slight alteration sometimes, as 
in Ishwar, ‘God’ (see weak conjuncts below). 
All other conjuncts are easily recognizable, as 
they are made up of the letters themselves, or some 
particular parts of the letters being combined. 

§11. Conjuncts may be divided into three classes: 
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Organic 

classes 


Gutturals 

Palatals 

Cerebrals 

Dentals 

Labials 


Mutes (^) 


Surds 

(hard) 






Sonants 

(soft) 

(^>t) 


TT 




Semi-vocals 


Sonants 




T* 


1:1 

GO 




Vocals 


Sonants 

(soft) 


ft 


cs 

•I-H 

cu 

t/D 

a 

P 


ci 

'Eh 

c/3 

<1 


ci 

u 

* ^ 

CL. 

c/3 

CCJ 

d 

l:^ 


ctj 

u 

CL| 

c/3 

<; 


<3i 

CO 

cl 




♦ 

cJ5 


*T is really Palatal, but is classified as a Cerebral 
for convenience. 
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Strong, weak and mixed. Strong are those made 
up pf strong consonants only; the weak, those made 
with weak consonants; the mixed, those with a 
strong and a weak letter. Strong consonants are 
the Mutes of the first five classes of consonants 
(see the table on page 15) and the weak are all 
the other letters. 

§12. The following conjuncts may be vocalized 
with ‘a’, the inherent ?r, but no ‘a’ appears be- 
tween the letters combined, otherwise there would 
be no conjunct letter. Vocalization is easier when 
the conjunct is in a word. 

(a) Strong Conjuncts: — 

^ kk, m kkh, SRT kt, tit gg, ^ ggh. 

^ chch, ^ chchh, ^ jj, ^ jjb. 

? tt, 5 tth, ^ dg, f or ^ dd. 

tk, ^ tt, tth, tp, 3 Tr dg, ^ dd, 5 ddh, 
^ dbh. 

tq' pp^ cq; PP^j ^ bj, s? bd, bdh, bb, bbh, 
pt. 

(b) Weak Conjuncts:— 
iror or ntiT nn, tiq or oq" ny. 

?T nn, TTT nm’, ny, ^ nw, nsh, ns, sr nr. 

mn, HT mm, tit my, ’H mr, th ml, mh. 
zq" yy, or w rn, 4 rm, q- ry, t rw, ^ rsh, t 
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tsh, i rh, Im, ly, ^ 11, Ih, ^ vj, ^ vr, W 
or 6^ w. 

^ shn, shm, ^ shy, >sr sbr, ^ shl, ^ sbv, 
cqr or ^ shn, ^ shm, shy, ^ shv, sn, sm, 
?3T sy, sr, sw, w ss. 

^ hm, ^ hy, ^ hr, ^ hi, f hv. 

Where the nasals T-, sr, ®r, sT, and *r appear in a 
conjunct as first letters they may be represented 
by anuswars ( ' ) over the preceding letter. 

(c) Mixed Conjuncts: — 

^ km, ^ ky, ^ kr, ^ kl, kv, ^ ksh, kshm, 
kshy, ^ khy, ^ khv, ^ gn, i*r gm, gy, tt 
gr, T?r gl, gv, ^ ghn, «T ghy, sr ghr, ■% nk, 
¥ fikh, ^ ng, ^ ngh. 

=5^r chy, ^ chhr, ^ jm, ^ jy, ^ jr, ^ jv, nch, 
3^ nchh, 3^ nj, 3^ njh. 

f dr, or 'IH' nt, tr^ or ii^ nv, iiH nth, or ijh 
nd, or iiH ndh. 

vT tn, ^ tm, ty, ^ tr, ^ tv, ?¥ ts, lEq- thy, zsf 
thv, ^ dn, IT dy. S' dr, s dv, fs dhy, sr dhr, 
dhv, ^ nt, JcS nty, ^ ntr, nth, fs nd, fs ndr, fsr 
hdh, ndhy. 

^ np, ^ nm, pn, iiTr pm, ^ py, tr pr, ^ pi, eg- 
ps, sq- by, s hr, «r bhy, w bbr, mn, tq- mp, 
mph, iq mb, mbh, pq mm, pq my, mr, 
tnl, mh. 


2 
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4 rk, # rkh, 4 rg, t rgh, # rch, ^ rchh, ^ rj, ^ 
rt, «f rth, t rd, ^ rdh, 7 rp, # rb, rbh, Ik, ?? 
Id, cT Ip, lb. 

5 *:=^ or 5=^ shch, ^ shk, ^ sht, ^ shth, wr shp, ^ 
shph, ^ sk, St, sth, sty, ^ str, sp, 
sph. 

Many of the conjuncts are used in foreign 
words. For this reason new combinations are made 
as occasion demands. Most of them are pro- 
nounceable only in words. The above lists show 
how nearly every consonant may be combined with 
almost every other letter in the alphabet. 

§i 3 . Every consonant with its accompanying vowel, 
and sometimes a vowel by itself, is a syllable (iiw) 
in Hindi. A consonant does not end a syllable 
except the final one in a word, and even then the 
inherent ?r is usually in evidence, but, as in a word 
like gcfr ‘one’ which really contains two syllables, 
the inherent !r in ^ is sounded so lightly that 
it is scarcely perceptible. 

§14. When a consonant is not followed by a vowel 
it is called ‘closed’ This is indicated by a sign 
below the letter, thus and the word then 
ends with a consonant sound. This is called 
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halant. This sign is, however, seldom used 
in ordinary prose writing. 

§15. In poetry there is great strictness in observing 
each consonant with its accompanying vowel as a 
syllable, but in prose and ordinary speech there are 
certain combinations sanctioned by usage. Fur- 
thermore, the use of ^ is much less observed in 
Hindi than in Sanskrit. ‘narrow’ is really 

three syllables, but in ordinary speech the ?T in ^ 
is sounded so lightly that it becomes sak-rd^ 
‘second’, becomes diis-rd, ‘leather’ becomes 

cham-rdy ‘door’ becomes dar-wd-t^d, 

‘to shine’ becomes cha-mak-nd. 

§16. Great care must be exercised in pronouncing 
double or compound letters — each letter being 
articulated, whether similar or different from the 
letter with which it is compounded. 

‘axe’ is pronounced kul-hd-ri, ^|T, ‘together’ is pro- 
nounced i-kat-thd, ‘dog’ is pronounced kut-td, 
'Tr«R, ‘stone’ is pronounced pat-thar, T#, ‘leaves’ 
becomes pat-te. This does not do justice to the 
subject, for these similar letters are run together 
much more than the dash indicates, and yet each is 
quite distinct. The correct pronunciation can be 
learned by listening carefully to spoken Hindi. 
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§17. The question of accent in Hindi has been much 
discussed. The author is not prepared to say it 
does not exist, but he is more and more convinced 
that what there is is largely of foreign origin. 
Rising and falling inflections are much less marked 
than in foreign languages. In Hindi quantity is 
rather to be observed than accent. Vowels are 
■either Jofig or shrf. and sometimes xr, 

are short ; ?rr, t, 3;, 3 ft, 3 ft, are 

long (^). The short vowels require half as 
much time as the long ones. This is especially 
true in poetry; if the short be given one beat, the 
long must be given two. 3riJn', ‘to come’, mni, 
‘to bring’, ^rwt, ‘go’, ^sttcTT, ‘going’, each have 
two long vowels which should be given the same 
time and spoken as nearly as possible on the same 
level — the more monotone is used the better. 

f, ‘I am working’, may be timed as fol- 
lows; u u o and <11^ qt^ ‘He is 

drinking water’ should be timed, u o . 

This is where many foreigners fail to talk 
Hindi. They will not observe the long vowels 
— especially long final vowels. Some insist that 
there is a slight glide in sentences such as the 
above. Here again it is well to follow the 
lead of people whose mother-tongue is Hindi. 
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§18. There is, however, a slight accent on letters 
followed by a conjunct, as qro’, ‘ripe’, ‘complete’; 
‘devotion’, 5^%, ‘salvation’, ‘liberation’; 
‘other’; ‘book’; wm, ‘desert’; 

‘Krishna’, etc. 

§19. The inherent at the end of a word is usually 
silent even though it is not marked but there 
are certain exceptions to this rule. 

(a) When a word is a monosyllable, as H ‘not’, 
‘six’, ^ ‘and’. 

(b) In compounds with »r, ^T, X, or words 

ending in a conjunct letter, as yatna, ‘effort’, 
TW putra, ‘son’, pgcq- smpna, ‘dream’, ^ janma, 
‘birth’, hrasva, ‘short’, ^rvT anna, ‘food’, 'Tf%W 
pavitra, ‘holy’, jogya, ‘worthy’, nirmdlya, 

‘cast-off flowers after worship’, shdstra, 

‘scripture’, hr^r mitra, ‘friend’, astra, ‘weapon’, 
^ chandra, ‘moon”, shukla, ‘white’, ^ stirya, 
‘sun’, sanva, ‘all’. 

Note: — Here the author must be pardoned 
for giving a warning. Some people sometimes 
pick up wrong pronunciations and carry them 
through life. The spelling also, in Roman 
letters, is often incorrect. Son is not putar; 
dream is not swapan; birth is not Janam\ holy 
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is not pavitar, friend is not mitar, etc. These 
are not considered correct where Standard 
Hindi is used. 



II. SANDHI (^Tf?!T) 

§20. Sandhi means ‘union’. It is used to denote 
the blending of vowels or consonants in compound 
words, whereby they are made euphonious. Its 
laws apply especially to words of Sanskrit origin. 

There are three classes of Sandhi. First, the 
imion of vowels; second, the union of consonants; 
third, the union of visarg (see §7) with other 
letters. The ?r inherent in consonants is always 
reckoned as sounded in Sandhi. 

Sandhi of Vowels 

§21, The first class is subdivided into four sec- 
tions: — (a) similar vowels, Q>) gun (’T'lr ), (c) vriddhi 
(^), and id) dissimilar vowels. 

{a) When sr or 5 rr is followed by 51 or ?rr, the 
result is 5 rr. Similarly, when ? or f is followed 
by \ or f, the result is f, and when ^ or g; is 
followed by gr or g;, the result is g;. Examples 
of these are the following: — 

4- ?rr = as 

srr-f ?T = 5 fT, as fV€rT + ?rwTnr = f=f«'r'«rRr 
5 rT+?n’ = srr, as f%?iT+?n^ =f^?ir 5 nT 
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I + f = as ^ = 

^4-f=:f, as %%+f5r = r«i^ 
as -j- ^'■s — 
i+i=i, as lift 

^ ^ = 3 ;, as 

' ' o * o 

^+35 = 35, as 
$+^ = 3 ;, as 
g;+g; = g; as 'JT 

(h) Gm means ‘quality’. Hence in this union 
a vowel of more or higher quality is formed, as 
when ?T and ?rT unite with ^ or t to form g; ?r 
and m unite with 3 or ^ to form ?ft, and 5r and 
unite with to form ?rT. In these instances g, 
and are said to be the gun (’lyr ) of ? f, 3 3 ; 
and ^ respectively. Illustrations of these are as 
follows: — 

^ +^=^> as 

?r + I = g, as 'TTiI + 

511+^ = ^, asTm+f^ =-?:^ 

sr + 3 = 5ft, as >TR?r + la't?'^' 

?T + 3 ; = 5ft, as + 3;f% = 

?rr+3' = ?ft, as w + 33r^ = >Fft^ 

?rT+ 3 = 5ft, as »FTT + 315? = Tf^ftfir 
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?T -{“ ^ = ?ITi 2S = ^Hdn 

?rT+^ = ?iT, as iTfr+^'r=:tT^^ 

(c) Vriddhi means ‘enlarged’ or ‘raised’. A 
mechanical addition is easily visible in the extra 
matra ^TPrr C^) added in each case. A similar 
enhancement is made in the sound also, sr and ?rr 
united with g and g form g ; with ?ft and ?fV form 
^fl, and with ?r form ?rrT. Examples of these are 
as follows: — 

?r ~f" L('f> = 

!! + g = g, as 

?rT g = g, as ^ "I" ^^*1 

!iT+g = g, as + = 

?T “h ?ft = as 
^ + ?flr = ?fl, as ^ + sfVcrftT = 

^rr + ?ft = ^BfV, as + wtsT = 

?IT+ = ?fl, as 

The union of dissimilar vowels deals with : 
(i) If f or f is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to jt as follows: — 

f +^ = ^, as ?rhT + ^ 

^+iT = t, as jtRt +tr5p 

f4-srr=jr, as Wd’+ 
f+«T=q’, as ^ +?m = 
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(2) If ^ or ^ is followed by any other vowel 
it changes to as follows: — 

^4-^ = ^, as 5 +s!nw =?WFRr 

^+?rr = ^, as + sn^TiTfr = 

(3) If ^ is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to ^ as in: — 

’TT^ + ?rR^=JTTcT;+^ + JIKT + T+iErH^ 

= 

(4) If IT is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to snr as in: — 

^ + ?rfr = g + ?r7 = TT + ?nT + ?PT = rm 

(5) If ^ is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to mq; as in: — 

1 ^ 4 + tT^= f 4 q+ = = 

fV^TPT°f> 

(6) If sft is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to ?Tq as in: — 

Tt-|- 5 PT = cr + 5 ft+?r?r = 'T + 5 rw+?nT = 'twjt 

(7) If sfl is followed by any other vowel it 
changes to as in: — 

+ ^ = q; + ^ ^ -f ?rR + f ^ 

§22. Vowels that are sounded by the use of the 
same organ are said to be similar, and those sounded 
with some other organ are dissimilar. Thus 
and m are similar; f, tr and ^ are similar; 
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and % 3;, ?ft, and are similar. Vowels of each 
organ except Gutturals have their cognate semi- 
vowels (see table on page 15.) The cognate semi- 
vowel of i, tr and g is of sft and 

is and of ^ is T. Vowels are simple and 
diphthongal (see §5 ^). 

§23. Hence the following rules of Sandhi: — 

(a) Any simple vowel, long or short, followed 
by a similar simple vowel long or short, coalesces 
with it into its own long vowel (see §21 a). 

(h) ?r and ?rr, followed by a dissimilar vowel, 
long or short, join with it into thegm of that vowel 
(see §21^). 

(c) and ?rr, followed by a gun or vriddhi 
vowel, blend with it into the corresponding vriddhi 
(see §21 c). 

(d) The simple vowels %, f, 3; and 
followed by any dissimilar vowel, are changed 
into their own cognate semi-vowels (see §21 d, 
1 - 3 )- 

(e) The gun diphthongs, and ?ft, and the 
vriddhi diphthongs, g and sfV, followed by any 
vowel are changed respectively to sw and ?IT 
?nT and str (see §21 d, 4-7). 
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Sandhi of Consonants 

§24. {a) When a word ending in ?r unites with a 
word beginning with one of the letters of the 
five classes of consonants, the tr changes to ^ or 
before the first two letters of each class, and to t 
before the third, fourth and fifth letters of each 
class as follows: — 

(1) Gutturals, ^ = 

1^1 

(2) Palatals, 1 ^^+=^ = 

; 5^ -f- 55^ = ^ ^nr i 

(3) Cerebrals, |tr + ett == fsETT; tpra; + 

I 

(4) Dentals, 

= 5?j;+rn: = 5gT; + HFr = 1 

Note: — Before ^ and ^ the tr does not change. 

(5) Labials, -j- 

f?ra; + f?r + ^ = 

(F) ti before semi-vowels changes to T as below: — 

(1) = 

(2) t; — Ow + (see 

§25 ». 

(5) h; — 5 ?r-f ^=: 5 #*r; 
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( 4 ) n; — = 

(c) g; before ^ becomes half ^ as follows: — 

(d) ^ before ?r becomes half as below — 

+ ^ = = = 

(e) When a Dental unites with a Palatal it 
becomes a corresponding Palatal: — 

=^KW = ^T^^jpTi 

A Dental before a Cerebral becomes that 
Cerebral letter: — 

(f) ^ and ^ united form =5?5, as: — 

-)- ^ -{■ ^TTF^ = I 

(g) ?r and H unite to form ^r, as: — 

w+ I 

(h) When a short vowel is followed by 3!, a 
=5r is added between the two letters, as: — 

<TfT+%='Tf!:^l 

(i) Wlien the first or second letter of any of 
the five classes of letters is followed by a vowel 
or a semi-vowel or the third letter of that class, 
then in place of this first or second letter the third 
letter is used, as: — 
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f^+ir3r = f?^; 

= 

; ?r^ + = ^tsrt ; 

+?rprfr = ’T5FFr; 57+?RT = g^i 

(y) When the first letter of any class is fol- 
lowed by f, that letter is changed to the third of its 
class and ^ becomes the fourth letter of the class, 
as: — 

:3?r-l- fR = g:SR; ^-j-f5=qTl»^| 

(k) When the first, second or fourth letter of 
any class is followed by a Nasal, this first, second 
or fourth letter is changed to the Nasal and the 
original Nasal remains, as: — 

(/) When an anuswar is followed by a vowel 
the anuswar becomes ^i, as: — 

?T-l-?rr^ = ?rtTr=^R i 

(m) When an. anuswar is followed by any 
Mute (see §8, table) the anuswar changes into the 
Nasal of that class, as: — 

(Often the sign of the anuswar remains intact 
in the union, but its sound becomes the Nasal 
of the class of the following letter.) 
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(n) When T or is followed by ^ and if 
there be a vowel, a Guttural, a Labial, an anuswar, 
or 4 ", 5 between, then changes to or, as: — 

Tnr+ ; rr 4- itr = rmror; ^-l-?n' = 

I 

c 

(0) If ^ is preceded by any vowel except ?r or 
STT it changes to q' as: — 

?rbT4-%q? = ?rbrTO; fsr+^nr^fqqTTi 

ViSARG (:) Sandhi 

§25. A visarg (:) must be preceded by a vowel. 
Either a vowel or a consonant may follow it. 
In Sandhi attention must be paid to both what pre- 
cedes and what follows. 

(a) If the vowel ?r both precedes and follows 
a visarg then the preceding one changes to ?ft and 
the other disappears, and its place is sometimes 
indicated by a sign (s) called avagraha^ as: — 

or = 

or 1 

(b) When a visarg is preceded by ?r and fol- 
lowed by any other vowel, the visarg simply dis- 
appears, as: — 

W: 4“ I 

(According to §21 ^ this would seem to combine 
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further into but this is not permissible after 
a visarg has been removed.) 

(c) If a visarg is preceded by and followed 
by any Mute (see §8, table), except the first 
and second letters of each class, or by a semi-vowel 
or then changes to ?it, as: — 

+ ’lyr = i 

(d) If a visarg is preceded by any vowel except 

!r or ^TT and followed by any vowel or by the 
third, fourth or fifth letter of any class of conso- 
nants, or by a semi-vowel, or by f, the visarg is 
replaced by x, as: — f?T: + strt = ffrmr; 5: = 

(e) When a visarg is followed by % q" or ’e 
it is not changed, as: — I 

(/) When a visarg is followed by or ^ it 
becomes as: — |;-f^rRFT = 

or the visarg remains, as: — 
though this might also be l 

(g) When a visarg is followed by s or T it 
becomes ^r, as: — f ; -j- j = 1^3: 1 

(b) When a visarg is followed by «i or it 
becomes as: — irT:-l-?nq'='H«ftdiq i 

(i) If a visarg is preceded by ^ or ^ and 
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followed by T or 'Ti, it changes to q-, as: — 

ft": ~h = Pi'‘45'rt ; 
fsqnT I 

(y ) If a visarg is preceded by any short vowel 
and followed by T it disappears and the short 
vowel becomes long, as: — ft’: + 

= Htd»r I 

(k) When T is followed by ^ it changes to 
visarg, as: — = ?ftT+ = i 

NoU : — Hindi grammar has to do with external 
rather than internal Sandhi. However, in 
order to illustrate rules, the author has been 
forced to use such examples as are not really 
needed in Hindi grammar. This applies 
especially to §21 (d) 4, 5 and 6, and §25 (^), 
and the word in §25 (k). 



III. NOUNS ( 5 TPT or 
Their Gender 

§26. By far the larger proportion of words in 
the Hindi language come from Sanskrit. Other 
words are of Arabic and Persian origin, and in 
later years some English and other European 
words have crept in. The Sanskrit words are 
divided by Indian writers into Tatsama and Tad- 
bhava words. Tatsama means ‘the same 

as that’. This denotes purely Sanskrit words that 
have come into Hindi with practically no change, 
as ’ll ‘house’, ^ ‘a calf’, ‘a year’, ‘fire’. 
Tadbhava means ‘of the nature of that’, and 

denotes corrupted Sanskrit words that have come 
into the language in some modified form, as WK 
‘house’, ^rnr ‘fire’. 

§27. Hindi nouns are affected by gender, number 
and case. There are only two genders. Masculine 
(5!^^) and Feminine The Neuter 

of the Sanskrit does not appear. 

§28. Although it may seem that the gender of 
Hindi nouns is arbitrary, there are certain rules that 
are helpful in determining their gender. It will be 
observed that, in a general way, the signification 
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or the termination of nouns is the determining 
factor. 

(a) The following nouns are Masculine 

(1) All nouns denoting males. 

(2) Tadbhava nouns ending in as : — ^trr 
‘tent’, ‘an earthen jar’, ‘smoke’. 

Note : — Diminutives in fqr are feminine. 

-(3) Most nouns ending in 3;, ?ft, or as: — 
‘honey’, ^#3; ‘luncheon’, ‘ascent’, 

‘flame’, ‘a flame’, ‘emotion’, ‘a village’. 

Note : — The following are exceptions : — 
‘age’, ‘a thing’, ‘death’, ^ ‘excrement’, 
^ ‘a louse’, ‘sand’, ‘ardent spirits’, 
‘the hot wind’, ffliw ‘a foundation’, ‘air’, 
‘wind’. 

< (4) Nouns formed with the suffixes q^T, 'T^tt, IT, c?, 
!T, and as : — ‘childhood’, ‘old 

age’, ‘Godhead’, ‘kingdom’, 

‘‘height’ (colloquial), ‘connexion’, 

‘length’. 

. (5) Names of mountains and seas, as: — ^qfr? 
‘mountain’, ff»TFrcr ‘Himalaya’, flrflc ‘mountain’, 
‘Abu’, ‘Vindhya’, ‘sea’. 
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« (6) Names of days of the week, the months 
and the years, as: — iFra" ‘Tuesday’, ‘Wed- 
nesday’, or ‘the twelfth Hindi month’, 
TOT, ‘a year’. 

(7) Names of planets (except ‘the earth’), 
as: — ^ ‘sun’, ^ ‘moon’, ^ ‘Venus’, ‘comet’. 

. (8) Names of trees (except and 

as: — !fhT ‘the neem’, 'flqn ‘the peepul’, ‘a thorny 

Dak’. 

, {9) Most words denoting affections of the mind, 
as: — ^ ‘anger’, ^ ‘love’, iflf ‘fascination’, ‘charm’, 
‘avarice’. 

(10) All names denoting agency or relationship, 

as: — ^KTT ‘giver’, ‘doer’, ‘preacher’, 

‘instructor’, ‘remover’, ‘one who defeats’, 

‘singer’, ‘supporter of the earth’, 

‘destroyer’, and numerous words with similar 
endings. 

(11) Letters of the alphabet except % f and 

(^) The following nouns are feminine (F^lf^): — 

(1) All nouns denoting females. 

(2) Most nouns in f final, as: — ‘bread’, 

‘supplication’, »TRft ‘abuse’, ‘greasiness’, crtfif 

‘a call’, ‘appeal’. (Common exceptions are q^fl, 
tfl, 5r«fl.) 

(3) All names of rivers, as: — w ‘Ganges’, 
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‘Jumna’, etc. (Exceptions are and ) 

(4) Names of lunar days, as: — |;3r ‘the second’, 
‘the eighth’, ‘the day of new moon’. 

. (5) Sanskrit nouns in ?rr final, as: — ‘desire’, 
sFnrr ‘a gathering’, ^ ‘a vine’, f^srr ‘learning’, srrw 
‘prayer’, situtt ‘spirit’. 

. (6) Abstract nouns ending in as: — TSRTT 

‘humility’, ‘Lordship’, ‘friendship’. 

• (7) All nouns ending in and as: — 

‘a calling’, ^rwd' ‘a fabrication’, ‘rebel- 
lion’. 

. (8) Many nouns ending in %, as: — ttRt ‘the m’nd’, 
^nrPr ‘fellowship’, ^ ‘wisdom’, etc. 

(e) The following list of nouns, taken from 
a Hindi school grammar, is given as there are no 
rules governing their genders. Indeed, the gender 
of a noun should be learned when the noun is 
learned. The general tendency is that nouns in 
?rT are masculine and those in f are feminine. 

(i) Names of metals. All masculine 
except 

#Tr ‘gold’ ctf^ ‘copper’ ^ ‘iron’ 

‘lead’ ‘bell metal’ qm ‘mercury’ 

‘brass’ ‘tin’ ‘silver’. 
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(2) Names of jewels. All masculine 
except 

ftn ‘diamond’ ‘peiil’ 

‘ruby’ W ‘coral’ 

'T?!! ‘emerald’ =^511 ‘a small ruby’. 

(5) Names of foods. All feminine 
except w and TTWT 

vTRr ‘cooked rice’ ‘vegetables’. 

‘a sweet’ 'TtI ‘a thin cake fried in ghee’ 
"dHt ‘bread’ ‘pulse’ viw ‘a pickle’ 

‘a cake of wheat and pulse flour’ 

The following are different kinds of sweet- 
meats: — ^ — all masculine. 

(4) Names of grains. All masculine 
except ijtT, and 


^1- 

‘barley’ 

v» 

‘wheat’ 


‘rice’ 


‘kind of maize’ 


‘gram’ 


‘kind of pulse’ 


‘an oil seed’ 


‘corn’, ‘maize’ 

'FTST 

‘peas’ 


‘kind of maize’ 

‘different kinds of pulse’ 


‘a small grain’ 


‘oats’. 
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( 5 ) Names of clothing 
M.asculine Feminine 


WTXm 'a coat’ 


‘hat’ 


‘shoes’ 


‘shirt’ 


‘shirt’ 


‘dhoti’ 


‘petticoat’ 


‘shawl’ 


‘turban’ 


‘a sheet’ 

?T^5FT 

‘a long coat’ 


‘a turban’ 


‘stockings’ 

?TTft 

‘a woman’s 


‘handkerchief’ 

garment’. 


‘skirt’ 




‘turban’ 



TTir^rmT ‘thin trousers’ 




( 6 ) Names of parts of the body 


‘head’ 

?TT^ 

‘nose’ 


‘ear’ 

?IW 

‘eye’ 


‘hand’ 


‘tongue’ 


‘throat’ 


‘chin’ 


‘hair’ 


‘neck’ 


‘mouth’ 

'T^ 

‘eyelid’ 


‘lip’ 


‘chest’ 


‘foot’ 


‘skin’ 


‘tooth’ 

>9 

‘finger or toe’ 


‘skin’ 


‘beard’ 

5TTi?r 

‘nails’ 

'jTT^ 

‘thigh’. 
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Masculine Feminine 



‘abdomen’ 


‘wrist’ 


‘back’ 


‘eyebrow’ 


(7) Names of diseases 


T>T 

‘disease’ 


‘itch’ 


‘fever’ 


‘boil’ 


‘boil’ 


‘itch’. 

sErtf^ ^ ‘typhoid’ 


‘ring worm’ 


‘consumption’ 


‘measles’ 


‘ache or pain’ 

'ftfT 

‘pain’ 


‘cholera’ 




‘diarrhoea’ 



sH'Rifd^TT ‘dysentery’ 




(8) Names of vessels 


^fter 

‘brass vessel for 


‘brass plate’ 

water’ 



‘glass’, ‘spoon’ 

"Mill 

‘frying pan’ 


‘iron bread-baking 



pan’ 



‘brass utensil 


‘water pot’, ‘bucket’ 

for dressing food' 


‘large iron or brass 

pan’ 

"Note : — ^In learning these nouns, and others, 
it is a good plan to pronounce them over and 
over with an adjective, or ^ for 
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masculine nouns and or ^ for 

feminine nouns. This will help to fix the 
gender of the noun one is learning. 

§29. The formation of feminine nouns. 

^ {d) Some words go in pairs with no reference 
to formation, as: — 



Masculine 


Feminine 

>9 

‘man' 


‘woman” 


“man' 


‘woman’ 


‘bridegroom’ 

C\ 

‘bride’ 

TRT 

‘King’ 

TRt 

‘Queen’ 


‘male’ 

HRl, JTRT 

‘female’ 


‘brother’ 


‘sister’ 


‘bullock’ 

’irq’ 

‘cow’ 

f'rar, 

^ ‘father’ 

irraT 

‘mother’ 


‘husband’ 

'Tvfl 

‘wife’ 


‘son’ 


‘daughter’ 

(b) Words ending in 

the inherent ?r change to 

in forming the feminine, as: — 



‘servant’ 


‘maid servant’ 


‘a god’ 


‘a goddess’ 


‘a son’ 

'T^ft 

>0 

‘a daughter’ 


‘an alligator’ 


(fern.) ‘alligator’ 


‘a monkey’ 


(fern.) ‘monkey’ 
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( (f) Masculine nouns ending in ?rr change to f 
in forming the feminine, as: — 

‘boy’ 


^fffT ‘horse’ 

‘son’ 

‘paternal uncle’ 
‘goat’ 

TRT ‘maternal grand- 
father’ 

fTiTTr ‘maternal uncle’ 
‘paternal grand- 
father’ 
w ‘donkey’ 

mif ‘cock’ 

>0 

‘Brahmini 

duck’ 

3|%T ‘colt’ 

>i#3rr ‘brother’s 
son’ 

‘paternal uncle’ 
‘bachelor’ 

‘old man’ 

?rraT ‘wife’s brother’ 
‘ram’ 


‘girl’ 

^ftft ‘mare’ 

‘daughter’ 
‘paternal aunt’ 
(fern.) ‘goat’ 

5TRt ‘maternal grand- 
mother’ 

jrnft ‘maternal aunt’ 

‘paternal grand- 
mother’ 

(fern.) ‘donkey’ 
^ ‘hen’ 

(fern.) ‘Brahmini 
duck’ 

‘foal’ 

TiT#3flr ‘brother’s daugh- 
ter’ 

=^1^ ‘paternal aunt’ 
‘spinster’ 

‘old woman’ 

?TFfV ‘wife’s sister’ 
‘ewe’. 
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{d) Some nouns in %n change to w in forming 
the feminine, as: — 



‘dog’ 

ffeu or ‘bitch’ 


‘mouse or 


(fern.) ‘mouse or 


rat’ 


rat’ 


‘son’ 


‘small daughter’ 


‘old man’ 

>D • 

‘old woman’ 


‘calf’ 


(fern.) ‘calf’. 

(e) Some masculine 

nouns 

of occupation or 

relationship in ?T, m 

or f 

form the feminine 

by changing the ending 

to 

as: — 


‘brazier’ 


(fern.) ‘brazier’ 


‘weaver’ 


(fern.) ‘weaver’ 


‘water car- 


(fern.) ‘water car- 


rier’ 


rier’ 


‘barber’ 


‘barber’s wife’ 


‘bridegroom’ 

l^rffT 

‘bride’ 

WT 

‘worker in 


‘Chamar’s wife’ 


leather’ 




‘washerman’ 


‘washerwoman’ 


‘oil seller’ 


‘oil seller’s wife’ 


‘blacksmith’ 


i ‘blacksmith’s 


wife’. 
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(/) Masculine nouns of class 
'feminine by adding as: — 
‘teacher’ 

qTJi ‘male of Pande 
family’ 

^ ‘male of Dube 
family’ 

5TMr ‘merchant’ 

^ ‘clerk’ 

c\ c\ 

?fb=Fr ‘magician’ 

‘a good tribe’ gf^rr^^r 


or rank form the 

‘lady teacher’ 
‘lady of Pande 
family’ 

‘lady of Dube 
family’ 

‘merchant’s wife’ 
‘clerk’s wife’ 
‘magician’s wife’ 
Cfem. of) ‘a good 
tribe’. 


, (^) Some nouns, without any apparent rule, 
add 5ft or sn^ft to form the feminine, as: — 



‘camel’ 


(fern.) ‘camel’ 


‘tiger’ 

^mt 

‘tigress’ 


‘peacock’ 


‘peahen’ 

irsft 

‘elephant’ 

lf«nft 

(fern.) ‘elephant’ 


‘lion’ 


‘lioness’ 


‘a tribe of 

'^IC'ft 

woman of that 


Rajputs’ 


tribe 


‘servant’ 


‘maid servant’ 


‘husband’s 


that brother’s 


younger brother’ 


wife 


‘husband’s 


that brother’s 


elder brother’ 


wife 
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‘headman’ 

‘man of mili- 
tary tribe’ 
‘merchant or 
banker’ 
irpT ‘sweeper’ 

531%’T ‘man of warrior 
caste’ 


‘headman’s wife’ 
<,=1*1141 wife of that man 

%5Uflr his wife 

‘sweeper’s wife’. 
^T^TFft his wife 


(h) By adding ?rT to certain Sanskrit nouns the 
feminine is formed, as: — 


^ ‘a son’ 

‘child’ 

Bnr ‘lover’ 

‘man of servile 
caste’ 

‘Shiv’ 

‘man of mer- 
chant caste’ 
qf^ ‘a learned man’ 
?r3r ‘a goat’ 


‘a daughter’ 
wrf^Rn’ (fern.) ‘child’ 
fsi<TT ‘sweetheart’ 

?RT woman of that 

Cn 

caste 

‘wife of Shiv’ 
woman of that 
caste 

‘learned woman’ 
?r3iT (fern.) ‘goat’. 


{i) As a reverse the above rules, certain 
masculine nouns' have endings added to the femi- 
nine forms, as: — 
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'Feminine 

^ (fern.) ‘buffalo’ 

Ttf ‘a widow’ 

‘a sister’ 

4^ ‘a husband’s sister’ 


Masculine 

‘a buffalo’ 

‘a widower’ 

NO 

‘a sister’s hus- 
band’ 

her husband. 



IV. DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS 

§30. The declension Tw) of Hindi nouns 
has to do with their modification in respect to 
number and case (^fTT^F) only. 

There are two numbers, singular {xr^ wt) and 
plural The dual of the Sanskrit 

is not used. 

§31. Grammarians speak of eight cases (^TO>), 
but for convenience, we shall make use of nine. 
Indian grammarians make the Nominative and 
Agentive in # one case, namely ‘the doer’, 
while foreigners usually speak of these as two, 
viz. Nominative and Agentive, because they are 
so different both in form and usage. On the 
other hand Indians usually separate the case in 
% into Instrumental and Ablative (^ttkpt), 

which is logical enough, but not quite so 
necessary as dividing the subject into two cases, 
for these two arc identical in form and differ only 
.in usage. In this volume we shall combine the 
two plans, thus making nine cases. The other cases 
are Accusative (^), Dative (^5 rr), Genitive 
Locative (srnm'iT) and Vocative 

§32. To illustrate case endings, note the declension 
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of the proper noun, Rama (tw), which does 
not change its torm in the singular number. This 
gives the forms and meanings of the case endings. 


Case (^rrT^) Declension Meaning 


Nominative 


Rama 

Agentive 

TFT# 

Rama 

Accusative (^) 

TFT ^ or tTR" 

Rama 

Instrumental 

TFT^ 

with or 

by Rama 

Dative 

J"!CFT 

to Rama 


lTFT%f^ 

for Rama 

Ablative (?rTi^FT) 

TFT^ 

from or 
with Rama 

Genitive (^er) 

■^FT^, 

of Rama 



or Rama’s 

Locative 

TFT#, T?: 

in or on 

Rama 

Vocative 

f TFT 

O Rama ! 


These simple endings are used in all declen- 
sions of both masculine and feminine nouns, both 
singular and plural. There are a few changes in 
the form of nouns, especially in the plural. These 
are very simple, and are illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples. 
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§33. The Virst Declension will include all masculine 
nouns. There are two varieties. The First Variety 
includes all Tadbhava nouns ending in ?rr or 
and the Second Variety includes all other mascu- 
line nouns. (The term ‘oblique’, used below, 
refers to the forms to which case endings are 
joined.) 

{a) The First Variety changes the m or 5 rt to 
g and g respectively in the oblique singular and 
the nominative plural, and to in the oblique 
plural, before the case endings. It is declined as 
follows: — 



‘a horse’, — a noun 

ending in 

^TT. 

Case 

Singular 


Flural 

Nom. 

‘a horse’ 

Wtt 

‘horses’ 

Ag. 

^rtf # ‘a horse’ 


‘horses’ 

Acc. 

^ftt qft, ‘a horse’ 


‘horses’ 





Inst. 

% ‘with or by a 


‘with or by 


horse’ 


horses’ 

Dat. 

^ ^ ‘to a horse’ 

^"tff ^ 

‘to horses’ 


‘for a horse’ 


‘for horses’ 





Abl. 

^ % ‘with or from % 

‘with or 


a horse’ 


from horses’ 
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Gen. 


‘of a horse 


‘of horses 



or 


or 



a horse’s’ 


horses’ ’ 

Loc. 


‘in or on a 


‘in or on 


'Eitf T?: 

horse’ 


horses’ 

Voc. 


‘O horse!’ 

t 

‘O horses!’ 


(b) The Second Variety of masculine nouns, 
ending in the inherent ?r, are declined as follows: — 


‘an ox’, — a noun ending in a consonant. 


i.e, ?r. 



Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

ttr ‘an ox’ 

‘oxen’ 

Ag. 

t?r # ‘an ox’ 

tqft ^ ‘oxen’ 

Acc. 

qit, ‘an ox’ 

qit, WH ‘oxen’ 

Inst. 

‘with or by ‘with or by 


an ox’ 

oxen’ 

Dat. 

qrt ‘to an ox’ 

ttff qit ‘to oxen’ 


‘for an ox’ 

^ ^ ‘for oxen’ 

Abl. 

‘with or from ‘with or from 


an ox’ 

oxen’ 

Gen. 

qjT, q?t, % ‘of an ox t?fr % ‘of oxen. 


or an ox’s’ 

or oxen’s’ 

Loc. 

qr ‘in or on 

qr ‘in or on 


an ox’ 

oxen’ 

Voc. 

t 

o 

o 

I tqft ‘O oxen ! ’ 
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Note : — The definite article ‘the’ may also be 
used in the meanings of the above and the 
following words. ‘A’ and ‘the’ are usually 
not expressed in Hindi. Their use in trans- 
lation depends on the context. 

(e) Tatsama (pure Sanskrit) nouns ending in 
SETT are declined as tMl. These and all other 
masculine nouns also belong to the Second Variety 
of the first declension. 


Case' 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

TFSTT ‘king’ 

TT^TT ‘kings’ 

Ag. 

# ‘king’ 

TRmt # ‘kings’ 

Acc. 



<Hl king 

tNmi Tit, TMT kings 

Inst. 

TRTT ^ ‘with or by 

tFrmt% ‘with or by 


a king’ 

kings’ 

Dat. 

tFSTT spt, ‘to or for 

TTsrmfTt, ‘to or for 


% a king’ 

% kings’ 

Abl. 

‘with or from 

% ‘with or from 


a king’ 

kings’ 

Gen. 

TF3IT % ‘of a 

TTSimt TT, % ‘of 


king or a king’s ’ 

kings, or kings’ ’ 

Loc. 

tFsrr qr ‘in or on 

tMmt Tt. ‘in or on 


a king’ 

kings’ 

Voc. 

t TMT ‘O king r 

t trsn^fl ‘O kings!’ 
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{d) So also are declined the masculine nouns 
ending in any other -vowel. 

(1) ‘sage’, — ^noun ending in 

Case Singular 'Plural 

Nom. ‘a sage’ ‘sages’ 

Ag. # ‘a sage’ # ‘sages’ 

Acc. ^q" ‘a sage’ ‘sages’ 

Inst. sd^ ^ ‘with or by ^dqdf % ‘with or by 
a sage’ sages’ 

ISlote: — The other cases of this and the 
following nouns follow the rule of the above 
examples. 

(2) iridl ‘a gardener’, — noun ending in f. 


Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

indl ‘a gardener’ 

jndt ‘gardeners’ 

Ag- 

qrdt # ‘a gardener’ 

# ‘gardeners’ 

Acc. 

indl qit, qrdt a gar- 

qit, ‘gar- 


dener’ 

deners’ 

Inst. 

irdt % ‘with or by irriddf % ‘with or by 


a gardener’ 

gardeners’ 

(3) 

^ ‘a saint’, — noun ending in ^ 

Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

grqr a ‘saint’ 

0 

?rTsr ‘saints’ 

>a 
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Case 

Singular 

Chiral 


Ag. 

# ‘a saint’ 

grmff ^ ‘saints’ 

0 


Acc. 

‘a saint’ 

?(T£Rft ‘saints’ 

0 '0 

Inst. 

‘with or by ‘with or 

by 


a saint’ 

saints’ 


(4) ‘a robber, — noun ending in 


Case 

Singular 

Plural 


Nom. 

‘a robber’ 

C\ 

^ ‘robbers’ 

C\ 


Ag. 

giT ^ ‘a robber’ 

c\ 

# ‘robbers’ 


Acc. 

e\ ^ c\ 




‘a robber’ 

‘robbers’ 


Inst. 

‘with or by ‘with or 

by 


a robber’ robbers’ 


(5) ‘a Chaube’, — noun ending in g. 


Case 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 


‘a Chaube’ 

‘Chaubes’ 

Ag. 


‘a Chaube’ 

=^ 1 ^ # ‘Chaubes’ 

Acc. 


‘a Chaube’ 

=€ 1 ^ ‘Chaubes’ 


= 5 flt 



Inst. 


‘with or by 

‘with or by 



a Chaube’ 

Chaubes’ 


(6) a man’s name, — ^noun ending in ?ff. The 
plural is of course honorific. 
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Case 


Singular 


Plural 

Nom. 


‘Udho’ 


‘Udho’ 

Ag. 


‘Udho’ 


‘Udho’ 

Acc. 


‘Udho’ 

g;«ff 

‘Udho’ 






Inst. 


‘with Of 

3;«ff % 

‘with or 



by Udho’ 


by Udho’ 


(y) ‘barley’, — noun ending in ?fV. 


Case 


Singular 

Note: — This noun. 

Nom. 


‘barley’ 

and the following. 

Ag. 


‘barley’ 

being collective. 

Acc. 

^*1 ‘barley’ 

the plural form is 

Inst. 


‘with Of by rarely, if ever. 



barley’ 

used. 

(S') ^ ‘a 

small grain 

used in making 

intoxicating 

liquor’, — noun 

ending in ?Tf. 

Case 



Singular 

Nom. 



‘kodon’ 

Ag. 



‘kodon’ 

Acc. 



‘kodon’ 

Inst. 



‘with or by kodon’ 


§34. The Second Declension will include all feminine 
nouns. The First Variety includes all feminines 
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ending in t, and g;. The Second Variety com- 
prises all Other feminine nouns. 

{a) Feminine nouns of the First Variety are 
declined as follows: — 

(i) ‘class’ or ‘caste’, — ^noun ending in 


Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

'3n% 

‘a caste’ 

srrf^ ‘castes’ 

H- 


‘a caste’ 

^ ‘castes’ 

Acc. 

3 rr% 3rr% ‘a caste’ 

^rtRuff 




‘castes’ 

Inst. 


‘with or by srr^zft % ‘with or 



a caste’ 

by castes’ 

( 2 ) Ttsfl ‘a book’, — ^noun 

ending in f. 

Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

'T>fl 

‘a book’ 

‘books’ 

Ag. 


‘a book’ 

’Ttrsuff # ‘books’ 

Acc. 






‘a book’ 

'Ttr«UTf^, ‘books’ 





Inst. 


‘with or 

^ ‘with or by 



by a book’ 

books’ 


(3) ^ ‘a thing’, — noun ending in g'. 
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Case Singular Plural 

Nom. ^ ‘a thing’ ‘things’ 

Ag. # ‘a thing’ ^ ‘things’ 

Acc. ‘a thing’ ‘things’ 

Inst. ^ ‘with or by ^ ‘with or by 

a thing’ things’ 

(4) ‘a daughter-in-law’, — noun ending in 
Case Singular Plural 

Nom. ‘a daughter- ‘daughters-in- 

in-law’ law’ 

Ag. ‘a daughter- # ‘daughters-in- 

in-law’ law’ 

Acc. or ^ ‘a or 

c\ ' C\ 'O ' CN 

daughter-in-law’ ‘daughters-in-law’ 

Inst. ‘with or by ‘with or by 

a daughter-in-law’ daughters-in-law’ 

Nofe : — Only four cases are given to save space 
as the cases follow in regular order as shown 
under masculine nouns in §33(^)> (g)- 

Please also note, as already stated above, that 
‘the’ may be substituted for ‘a’, and if the 
context warrants it the articles may be 
omitted altogether. 

(b) The nouns of the Second Variety are declined 
as follows: — 
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(1) ^ncTT ‘a mother’, — ^noun ending in ^rr. 

Case Singular Plural 

Nom. Tiwr ‘a mother’ ‘mothers’ 

Ag. JTRTT # ‘a mother’ Jrrarsff# ‘mothers’ 
Acc. irrar ‘a mother’ iTFTrtff ‘mothers’ 

Inst. TUciT ^ ‘with or by iTT^rmf ^ ‘with or by 
a mother’ mothers’ 

( 2 ) ‘a sister’, — noun ending in a con- 
sonant, i.e. 3T. 

Case Singular Plural 

Nom. ‘a sister’ ‘sisters’ 

Ag. ^ ‘a sister’ cr%ft H ‘sisters’ 

Acc. «r%T ‘a sister’ ‘sisters’ 

Inst. 5r%T % ‘with or by % ‘with or by 
a sister’ sisters’ 

( 3 ) w ‘a night’, — noun ending in a consonant. 


I.e. 



Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

TKT ‘a night’ 

TT# ‘nights’ 

Ag. 

# ‘a night’ 

Tmt # ‘nights’ 

Acc. 

TT?r w ‘a night’ Traf ‘nights’ 

Inst. 

‘with or by TRff ^ ‘with or by 


a night’ 

nights.’ 
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§3 5 . A word must be added here to explain briefly 
the difference between the Nominative and the 
Agentive cases, and also the three forms in the 
Genitive case. 

(a) The Nominative is the same as the nomi- 
native case — the subject — in an English sentence: — 

‘Ram is coming’; ttstt ^ 

‘The king went to his house’. 

(b) The Agentive is the form of the subject 
used with the Perfect tenses of transitive verbs. (This 
must be learned so thoroughly that it cannot be 
forgotten — ^perfect tenses of transitive verbs.) 

»im, ‘Ram struck the boy’; ^rf% # 
’^FIT ‘The boy ate the food’; ^ # SiTT 

‘He opened the seal’. For further discussion see 
§41 below. 

(c) The three forms of the Genitive %, 

depend on the gender and number of the noun 
which follows: — TR ^ ^tfT f, ‘This is Ram’s 
horse’. ^ftfT is masculine singular, hence w is 
used. ‘This is Ram’s sister’. 

is feminine hence ^ is used, t TR % ^ f, ‘These 
are Ram’s horses’, wtf is masculine plural, hence % 
is used. Note : — Further explanations of these 
cases will be given in Chapters V and XV. 
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§56. In some instances where the Nominative 
singular and plural are the same, it may be well 
to add the word ^ ‘people’, to indicate the 
plural, as:— TFsrr ^ ‘kings’, ^ ‘monkeys’, 
is also added to indicate a class, as: — 

^ Tf t’, ‘Washermen are working’. Sometimes 
the word or ^ ‘a host’ or ‘group’ is added to 
indicate a class, as: — nw ‘teachers’. In both 
these instances these double words may be declined 
as one word — the first one retaining its nomina- 
tive form throughout, while the second takes the 
regular case endings and makes the necessary 
changes, as: — TT^rr etc. and qisq? 

Tpir q, qrsq? ’ft etc. 

§37. It will be noted that Tadbhava nouns in 
change to tr in the inflected (oblique) singular 
before the case endings, and also in the nominative 
plural. It will also be clear that, with all nouns, 
the plural inflection sign before the case endings is 
?ff. Tatsama nouns in ?rT as Tivn and retain 

the m throughout the inflection. In the singular 
they add only the case ending, while in the plural 
they insert ?ff before the case ending. 

§38. The same rule holds for all other nouns ex- 
cept those ending in f and In these nouns the 
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rule holds for the singular, but in the plural the 
t becomes short j, and before the case ending 
the 5ff changes to iff. Even in nouns with short 
% the ?ff becomes iff before the case ending. The 
35, long, becomes 3r, short, and before the case 
ending the plural sign ?ff changes to as in ifT^, 
irr% 2 ff iTtf^iff etc., and 

etc. These changes are explained in the chapter 
on Sandhi, Hindi grammarians are indiff- 

erent about using the iff, preferring to leave it 
at ?ff, though strictly, according to the laws of 
Sandhi, it should be ■^ifcTi ^ instead of 3Tf?ff 
The latter has, however, become standard usage. 
That is why we have declined this word as we 
have in §35 {d') ( 4 ) above. 



V. ANALYSIS OF CASES 

§39. Gender and number follow very largely 
the same rules as in English, so it is not necessary 
to say much here. 

(a) The plural of respect is sometimes used 
for the singular, as: — Prar wRr ^5 ^ ft ’rt 
‘Father Yayati had become displeased with war’. 

(b) Some idiomatic expressions use the plural 

where the English would use the singular, as: — 
^ f , ‘He is dying of hunger’; ‘of 

thirst’; ‘of cold’; these are all used in the 
same way with ttctt ‘to die’. 

§40. (a) The Nominative case is used as the sub- 
ject of verbs in all tenses except the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, as: — 4 ^ snw ^ ‘They all 

began to say among themselves’; ^ »nrr, 

‘One year went by’; 54- ^rmtir, ‘You will go 
today’. 

{b) It is also used as a complement after many 
intransitive verbs, as: — ^ ‘He is 

a good man’; f, ‘I am the Good 

Shepherd’. 

§41. The Agentive case, formed by adding #, 
is used with all transitive verbs in the perfect tenses. 
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except the eight verbs mentioned in §124 below. 
Illustrations are as follows; — ^ 
‘The pilgrims had a view of Thakurji’; 

‘They told the story’; THT # 

^ sr^Rf, ‘Ram called Lakshman’. For a fuller 
discussion, see §123 and §192. # is never used 
in the Kamajana. 

§42. There are two forms of the Accusative case. 
One is the same as the nominative, and the other 
takes the case ending Sometimes they may be 
used interchangeably, but not always. It is there- 
fore important to learn when to use the one and 
when to use the other. This can best be learned 
by extensive reading and by conversing freely 
with the people in the language. Only the most 
general rules can be given here. 

(a) The Accusative in ^ is used to express a 
specific or rational object or collective plurality, 
as: — qrt WRT, ‘He brought the horse’; Tm 
sFt w, ‘Ram taking Sita with 

him went away’; ^ wr, ‘The chief 

sent the messenger’; trsn # ^ ^^TRT, ‘The 

King called the astrologers’; ^ ‘The 

thief killed a boy’; ^ ’TRT, ‘The thief 

beat the boy’; ^ ?rf% jtr, ‘The thief 
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threw stones at the boy’. 

(I>) To express an irrational being or an inani- 
mate or indefinite object or the plural distributively, 
the nominative form of the Accusative is generally 
used, as: — ^ ‘He ate bread’; wtfT 

‘He is bringing a horse’; # qf ^ 
‘Mohan said this thing’; # #5r qfq, ‘The 
farmer sowed seed’; # qRR iTK ‘Kans 

killed the children’; gq qTJT ^'hr, ‘You 

will see signs and wonders’. 

(i') If a verb takes two objects, the indirect 
always takes as: — ^3^ # qit qpT fen, ‘He 

gave a gift to a Brahmin’; ^ qit RRl feTFTT, 
‘I gave him water to drink’. 

(d) With nouns expressing definite time, the 
Accusative denotes time at which a thing is done, 
as: — fer qit mnt, ‘Come during the day’; ?rr^ w 
^ mqr, ‘Someone came at midnight’; qn mrfe 
'jiVi'Hl ffe, ‘The meeting will be on the tenth’. 
The ^ may be expressed or understood. 

{e) Verbs of motion take the Accusative of 
place to which the motion tends, as: — ^ nr qq, ‘We 
went home’; t qit q# qq, ‘They went away to 
the city’; qf qrqffl- qft q^ qyqT, ‘He did not come 
to the Court’. Here again the qit may be either 
expressed or understood. 
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§43. (a) The Dative, formed by adding is used 
to denote the indirect object of a transitive verb, 
as: — ^ ^ Tpft ftHTtri, ‘He gave the boy a 

drink of water’; ^ ^ q7?r f ^ ^ f. ‘What I 

have I give you’. 

iV) To express a certainty, as necessity or obli- 
gation with T?^ or =^f^, the English subject 
is put in the Dative case, as: — fhrr, 
‘He will have to go there’; ^ ^ iTFRt 

=grrf|^, ‘Wc ought to keep God’s commandment’; 

^ 'Tpfl =5(11^, ‘You need water’; ^ ^ STRT 71^1 
f, ‘We are obliged to go’. 

(c) Possession is also expressed by the Dative 

case, as: — ^ ^ t> ‘The child is hungry’. 

(d) A very common idiom for meeting and obtain- 

ing is the Dative with fir?RT, as: — ^ fjTHT, 
‘We got milk’; -JlV Hfr hlHT, ‘I did not get 

anything at all’; hTHT, T did not meet 

anybody’. 

{e) Such words as zfffJT, ‘fitting, proper’, 

iTHT ‘good’, ‘difficult’, and their opposites, 

when used with the Dative, express advantage, 
or its opposite, as:— ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘It 

is proper for us to do such work’; 'TT Hra" ^TR^TT 
^ t, ‘It is hard for you to kick against 

thorns’. 
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(f) What is called the Dative of Final Cause 

expresses the motive, purpose or object of an action, 
as: — ‘Who will remain 
for the watch of the city ?’ % Iwt or % or wi# 
are often used, in this sense, in the place of In 
fact, % is given as a Dative case ending. The 
Infinitive is used with ^ or %■ firg to express 
motive, etc., as: — qror, or Ir fwg 

?mTT, ‘He came to see’. Very often the inflected 
infinitive without the case ending serves the same 
purpose, as: — ‘She comes to read’. 

(g) With a number of words the Dative of 
Reference expresses the o^ect of an action, as: 

‘I am hurt’; jMI ^ ‘The bullet 
hit the deer’; 5^ ^ f^rif fen?, ‘What did you 
hear ?’; w 'nRT, ‘Dear to all’; 5^, ‘Fie 

on you’. JVote: — and are other forms for 
^ ^ and ^ respectively. 

§44. (a) The Instrumental case with % denotes the 
means or instrument by which an act is done, as: — 
■qtarmr # ^ ^ % nm, ‘The teacher beat the 

boy with a cane’; TT? n ^ ^ nr ‘The mason 

built the house of bricks’; ^ qnft ^ ^ t> 

‘The lake is filled with clear water’. 

Q}) The Instrumental case also expresses the 

5 
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agent by whom an act is done, as: — ^ 

‘The general completely des- 
troyed the enemy by means of the soldiers’; ^ 
^ ^ ‘I cannot do that work’ (lit. 

‘That work is not done by me’). 

§45. The Ablative case in % has many uses which 
generally convey the idea of separation. 

(a) It denotes the place from which a motion 
proceeds, as: — ^ siWT, ‘(He) came from the 
city’; ^ ^ ^ ‘He called him from 

afar’. 

{b) It denotes time from which ^ as: — ^ %■ 'TRt 
‘It has been raining since yesterday’; 
?rr^ % 4^ TfT, ‘He continued saying just this 
from the beginning’. 

{c) It expresses separation in space and in idea or 
thoughp when used after adjectives, verbs or other 
words, as: — ‘He became separated 
from the crowd’; ^ ^ W, ‘He was saved 

from avarice’. In this way it is also used with 
verbs which denote asking, refusing, forbidding, 
desiring, etc., as:— ftRTT ?r ‘Ask your father’; 
^ ^ ?)?, ‘What do you want of us?’; 

^ ^ ?rr# % ‘Forbid him to come’. 

(d) The Ablative also expresses the source, origin 
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or cause, as : — ^ ^ ^ t ?, ‘What profit (is 

there) from this ?’; ^ T>T f, ‘Diseases 

spread from impure air’; ^ ^ iftST 'TPfl' 

‘Sweet water came from the spring’; ^ ^ ?rR 

% ‘I fear the coming of a bad man’. 

(e) The Ablative is also used in comparison, 
as follows: — (with adjectives) ^ % ^Iht, ‘Smaller 
than he’; (with verbs) ^ t» ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’; (with adverbs) 
‘After that’; (with nouns) 

‘Higher than a mountain’. 

if) The Ablative is used to denote the cause 
oi fear, or dislihe, as:— ^ ?r wrm i, ‘He is afraid 
of the tiger’; w ^ ^ ^rar f, ‘I am troubled 
about this thing’; t> ‘He is displea- 

sed with us’. 

(^) The Ablative sometimes denotes the 
manner of an action, as: — aw % sftwr, ‘He spoke 
with love’; ^ ^ ^ ‘She works in 

this way’. The words amr, f^f^, are also used 
to express manner. 

(b) The Ablative is used for such English 
prepositions as ‘with’, ‘by’, and sometimes ‘in’, 
‘to’, and ‘for’, as the following illustrations show: — 
^ ‘Don’t quarrel with me’; % 

fr«r, ‘Hand to hand’; t fER % Tf, ‘They 
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remained clinging to each other’; ^ 

‘By seeing it will become known’ (lit. ‘from 
seeing it will be evident’). 

(/) Certain verbs take the person or thing 
referred to in the Ablative as: — ‘to say’) 
‘Tell him’; (sft^ ‘to speak’) ^ ^ 
fW, ‘He spoke to me’; ‘to pray’) 

‘One ought to pray to God’. 
Other words of petition or request take as: — 
^ ^ ‘Request him’; ^ sftft, 

‘Request him with folded hands’. 

'Note -. — may take ^ also, but the meaning 
is changed : — w # ^ ^ ^ ‘He told 

(ordered) him to come’, or ^ ^ ^ 

‘He called him a bad man’. It must be 
remembered that the common usage is ^ 
with ‘to tell’, ‘to speak’, and other 

words that denote saying or asking. 

§46. The Genitive Case, formed with ^ or %, 
also has many uses. 

{a) The following rules govern the three forms 
of the Genitive case endings: — 

(i) The form ^ is used before all uninflected 
masculine singular nouns — ^that is, the nominative 
singular case and that form of the accusative that 
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is like the nominative case. 

(2) ^ is used before all feminine nouns in all 
cases, both singular and plural. 

(3) % is used before all masculine nouns in 
the inflected singular cases and in all plural cases. 

Care must be taken to note that the number 
and gender of the noun or pronoun to which the 
genitive particle is added does not affect the in- 
flection of the particle at all. This is determined 
solely by the gender, number and case of the noun 
that follows it. 

(b) It is used to express possession, as: — 

‘The house of the lawyer’; rtCt ‘My 
watch’; ‘The horses of the Sardar’; 

‘He is his son’. The English verb of 
possession, ‘to have’, does not appear in Hindi. 
This thought is expressed by the genitive particle 
with qro, as:— TTY trt ^ ^ f, ‘I kave two pice’; ^ 
% m ^ ’TTW ti ‘He has much property’. Some- 
times the same idea is expressed without qro, as: — 
^ ‘He has a brother’. The inflected % 

is used for the English, ‘to have’, but if the 
possessive case is required, the or % is 

used, as: — ^ ^ 'P' t> ‘He has a son’. 

{c) It denotes 'material, as: — # W, 
‘He went into a temple of gold’; ^ tr, ‘A 
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heap of stones’; ^ t, ‘This table is 

of wood’. 

{d) The Genitive also denotes origin or source, 
as: — ^ ‘The voice of thunder’; ^sFiT % 

, ‘A Hindu by birth’; ^ ^ ‘The splendour 
of the sun’. 

{e) It also denotes relationship, as: — ^ 7^, ‘My 
son’; 5Ft ‘His wife’; ^rwFT ^ ‘The young 
man’s father-in-law’. 

(/) Sometimes it denotes cause or ejfect, as: — 
%■ ‘Vessels of blessings’; Jrr«T?iT 'PW, 

‘The fruit (result) of prayer’; spi ?rgT, ‘The 
influence of heroism’. 

(g) It may denote place, as: — ‘The 
pilgrims of Muttra’; % ?rnT, ‘Bombay mangoes’. 

(h) It denotes age, as: — ^ ^ ^Tf^, ‘A ten 

year old boy’; ^ W?:, ‘Eighty years of age’; 

‘I am twenty years old’. 

(i) It denotes quality and quantity, as: — 3?T ^ 

spTfT, ‘Woolen cloth’; ‘A thing of wond- 
er’; ‘A load of two maunds’. 

(/) It may denote determination, as: — ^ sn# % 
‘We will not go’; t Hff ‘I am not 

coming’. In these sentences the genitive of the 
infinitive is an adjunct to the subject, and therefore 
agrees with it in gender and number. 
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(k) It may denote use, as: — ^ ‘Drinking 
water’; ^ =€1^, ‘Food-stufls’; ^ qrnT 

qtr t ? , ‘Is this thing of any use ?’ 

(/) It is used to denote price, as: — ^ sft 

‘One hundred rupees worth of land’; ?tt5 
5 rrqlr?rT^, ‘Eight annas worth of potatoes’; 
q%¥Tt ?, ‘What is the price of this ?’ 

(m) It also denotes time, as : — fer ^ qRT f, 
‘It is a matter of two days’, or ‘Two days ago’. 

in) The genitive particle is the connecting link 
between many words and postpositions that 
govern them, as: — ^ ‘By him’; qft % qTT, 

‘On the other side of the river’. Some adje'^ives 
are used in much the same way, as: — % qhq, 
‘Fit to teach’; qf qqq ^ f, ‘This work is suit- 

able for him’. Sometimes the connecting particle 
is omitted [see §176, (^) (^•)]. 

((?) Some other uses of the genitive may be 
listed, as: — (in oaths) qf qqJmqr ^ 

‘He will swear by God’; (in interjections) qf R H F 
yft ^ 3rq ! , ‘Hail to the Saint ’; (denoting contents) 
i;q qq qqqq, ‘A basin of milk’; qra qq qqrq, ‘A 
meadow of grass’. 

(/>) .Sometimes the noun which is modified 
by the genitive may be omitted when it is 
clearly understood to be an omission. The 
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following will illustrate this : — ftrrft ‘Hear us’ 

(lit. ‘hear our word); ?rrT Jrft ^ t ?> ‘Why- 

do you not regard my (petition, request, word, 
etc.) ?’ 

§47. The Locative is another useful and interesting 
case. Two postpositions (case signs) are assigned 
to it, viz. ^ ‘in’ and qT: ‘on’. At least four 
others, viz. all meaning ‘till’, 

‘until’, and ‘up to’, are sometimes used in this sense, 
but these more rightly belong to the list of post- 
positions. Tifa-, with the same meaning, is also 
used, but not commonly in Hindi. 

{a) The Locative in ^ denotes existence in 
a place, as: — q-f ^ t> ‘He is in the house’; ^ 
f, ‘It is written in the book’. With verbs of 
motion would have to be rendered as ‘into’ or 
‘among’, as: — TFsrr ffeRm ^ ?rRT, ‘The King came 
into Hastinapur’; 'TfTf ^ ‘The sage 

wandered among the mountains’; ’p % ^ 

‘He sat at the feet of the teacher’. 

(i) A few other idiomatic expressions in ^ 
are as follows: — ^ qts t> ‘There is a knot 
in this’; ^ Tfly, ‘Some wear a thread 

about the neck’; ‘Shoes on the feet’; ^ 

qnw f f, ‘He attends to his work’; 
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# Tlfft ^ I, ‘This cup is filled with water’ 
(lit. ‘In this cup water is filled’). 

{b) The Locative with ^ expresses time with- 
in which an action takes place, as; — ^ # TRt 

Prw t, ‘It is raining nowadays’; ^ rfE ^ ?rr|, 
‘The letter came in two hours’. 

(^•) It also expresses a variety of relations y as: — 

(1) Difference — ^ ^ f, ‘There is some 

difference between us’; ^ ^ '*i 7 TfT |?rT, ‘There 
was a quarrel between them’; STTra ^ ^ 

‘They made peace with one another’. 

(2) Sphere of Action — ^ 3*^1 tT ^ fT|f, 

‘You have no right to this’; ?fit f, 

‘There is joy in doing good’. 

(3) Condition — t Tft, ‘She 

kept on working in weakness’. 

(4) Cause — ^ ^ if ^ ‘For any 

reason whatever, she spoke up’. 

(3) Comparison — ^In the place of %, as: — 

^ f ? , ‘Of these three mountains which 

is the highest ?’; ^ # ?fl?rT f, ‘Sita is the 

most beautiful of these girls’. 

(6) Price — With certain verbs, as: — ^ ?rT# #’ 
?r>r fit#, ‘(He) got three mangoes for two annas’; 
^ ^ ‘He bought the bullock 

for Rs.6o’. 
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{d) The Locative with qr, ‘on’, indicates some 
external relation, such as: — 

(1) On or upon, and sometimes at, as: — qr 

t) is standing on the roof’; Jrqr qr: f , 

‘(She) is sitting at the table’; grt qr f, ‘(He) is 
standing at the door’; qr q^T, ‘Lying at 

some distance’; ^rrar f, ‘(It) is in- 
creasing year by year’; ^ ^ qr qjTmqT, 

‘He came on horseback’. 

(2) Time when an action is performed, as: — 
<TT^ qr mqr, ‘He came on the fifth date’; ^ 
^rqq'qT^n^, ‘Go at the exact time’. 

(3) Object toward which an action is directed, 

as: — ^ qr ‘Look mercifully upon us’. 

(4) Keason of an action, as: — WRT qt: qf 
f^TT, ‘He was pleased by such a thing’. 

Note : — When vfi is added the locative takes 
as its meaning ‘notwithstanding’, as: — ^ 
?rRqT^^^gfT q^TJTprt, ‘Notwithstanding 
his late coming, a great work has been done 
by him’. 

{e) The other locative postpositions, 5H>, cRqf 
(used by rural people), qff (used in poetry), 
q^ (rarely used), denote the Imitation of an action, 
as: — p" JTft ^ qf# f, ‘We have come thus far’; qfl# 
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^ T? ‘From the first verse to the twenti- 
eth’; !RT rR? ‘Remain firm to the end’. 

(/) Sometimes ^ and qr may be omitted in 
such examples as: — grnr, ‘At that time’; qtw Tfl, 
‘(He) fell at his feet’; qr ‘The teacher 

must be at home’; qrTiT ^TPTr (for qriTi # ?rHT), ‘To 
be of use’; sTTf ‘To give in marriage’; frar 
srrar, ‘Nothing comes to view’, ‘Nothing 
appears’. 

(g) The Locative case sign may take another 
case ending, and at the same time retain its own 
meaning, as: — ?rFrrt, ‘He has come from 
among us’; ^ ‘Men belonging to 

Muttra’; ^ q?! ^ ‘He did not teach 

even his own followers’; ^ qr % hm, ‘(It) fell off 
the tree’. 

§48. The Vocative is the case of address or calling. 
The interjection | may or may not be used. Some- 
times the simple nominative form is used, but usual- 
ly it takes the inflected form, with this important 
exception that the plural always omits the anuswar 
( -),as:— , ‘Oson !’; , ‘Friends !’. Words 

ending in ?nt often form the Vocative by changing 
the i to fqr, as:— mf, ‘Brothers!’; Hit, 

‘O mothers!’. 
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§49. When a number of nouns follow each other 
in the same construction the case sign follows the 
last one, unless each noun is to be taken severally, 
as:— ^ ?rT^ ^ ^ t. ‘He 

is the creator of heaven and earth, of land and sea’; 
trsrrsrsTT^, ‘The King 

protects his subjects and the animals and the 
birds’. 



VI. ADJECTIVES (f^^) 


§50. The Hindi adjectives are very simple. They 
fall naturally into two classes, the minflected and 
the inflected, according to their terminations. As 
the terms imply, the first class of adjectives remain 
unchanged through the declensions, as: — 

‘a beautiful flower’; Tfirfl ‘a heavy load;’ 

‘white cloth’; ‘a kind woman’, etc., and 

the other class changes. 

§51. Only adjectives ending in ?rT are inflected. 

erpn” ‘a good boy’ and 9 rfT ‘a big horse’ 
illustrate the masculine form, while the feminine 
changes the ^rr to f , as in ‘a good girl’ 

and ^ ‘a big mare’. The masculine 
changes to g in the plural, and also in all the in- 
flected forms, both singular and plural. The 
feminine f remains intact in all the cases in both 
numbers (see also the rules for the genitive 
particles in §46 {d). These are treated as adjec- 
tives in m). 

§52. These may then be declined with any noun 
as follows: — 

{a) A masculine noun, singular and plural: — 
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Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 




‘a good boy’ 

‘good boys’ 

Ag. 




‘a good boy’ 

‘good boys’ 

Acc. 

or 

or 





‘a good boy’ 

‘good boys’ 

Inst. 




‘with or by a 

‘with or by good 


good boy’ 

boys’ 

Dat. 

?rf% ^ or %■ 

?p5S! ^ or % 


‘to or for a 
good boy’ 

‘to or for good boys’ 

Abl. 




‘with or from a 

‘with or from good 


good boy’ 

boys’ 

Gen. 


?r^ tTf^ ^T, % 


‘of a good boy’ 

‘of good boys’ 


or ‘a good boy’s 

or ‘good boys’ ’ 

Loc. 




‘in or on a good 

‘in or on good 


boy’ 

boys’ 

Voc. 

I 5rf% 



‘O good boy !’ 

‘O good boys!’ 
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{b) A feminine noun, singular and plural: 


Case 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 


5r5# ^Tffert 


‘a good girF 

‘good girls’ 

Ag. 




‘a good girl’ 

‘good girls’ 

Acc. 

or 

or 





‘a good girl’ 

‘good girls’ 

Inst. 




‘with or by a 

‘with or by good 


good girl’ 

girls’ 

Dat. 

^ or %■ 

^or % 


‘to or for a good 

‘to or for good 


girl’ 

girls’ 

Abl. 




‘with or from 

‘with or from 


a good girl’ 

good girls’ 

Gen. 

^T, % 

51^ qFT, % 


‘of a good girl’ 

‘of good girls’ 


or ‘a good girl’s’ 

or ‘good girls’ ’ 

Loc. 

?r5#?rf^ qr 



‘in or on a good girl’ ‘in or on good girls’ 

Voc. 

t 



‘O good girl 1’ 

‘O good girls 1’ 
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(Note the regularity of the adjective. The 
case signs are attached to the noun only.) 

§53. The affix trr may be added to an adjective to 
express likeness, as; — ?ft f^f^TT ‘a bluish bird’; 

‘yellowish leaves’. HT is declined in the 
regular way as a noun in m if it indicates a 
masculine and in f if it indicates a feminine. 
?rr may be added to a noun or pronoun to form 
adjectives, as: — ^ ff«nTR ‘a sword-like 
weapon’, ‘a mannish woman’, 5JT ?rr 

firsr ‘a friend like you’. ?rr may be added to 
the genitive of nouns and pronouns to express 
a likeness to some quality or possession of that 
person or thing, as : — ^ ^ ‘speech 

like that of a Pandit’, ^ ^ ‘a face like 

that of an elephant’; ^ % % stcT ‘teeth like a 
tiger’s’ and ^ ¥1 ^ ‘love like yours’ (lit. 
‘a your-like love’), trr is sometimes added to 
adjectives to intensify their meaning, as; — «ftft 
€1 ‘a little land’; ^ ?tt ?nET ‘a great deal of 
flour’; and gr ‘a very high mountain’. 

in its inflected form may be appended to an 
adjective or pronoun to indicate likeness, as: — 
^ ^ ^ f, ‘We have seen many like 

you’. JTnR? is added to indicate a thing of that 
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name, as: — ^ ‘a city named Shtipur’ 
(lit. ‘a Shripur-named city’). Simply ^ (^, 
%■) may be added with the same effect. ^ 
also indicates likeness when added to nouns, as: — 
‘manlike’ and ‘fire possessing 

the form of wrath’ (lit. ‘wrath-formed fire’). 
Adjectives are used attributively, as: — ^ 
f, ‘He is a beautiful boy’, and also predicatively, 
as: — ‘That girl is clever’. 

§34. Comparative and Superlative degrees are made 
up as follows: — 

(a) The comparative degree is expressed by 
putting the noun or pronoun with which a thing is 
compared in the Ablative case, thus: — 

^ ^ t> ‘This boy is bigger than that boy’; 
^ ‘Sweeter than honey’. Comparison is 
sometimes expressed by the simple adjective, as: — 
^ it ^ f ^ f, ‘Of us boys, I am the bigger’. 
Sometimes comparison is expressed by prefixing 
the word sflr or ‘more’, or the Persian form 

or (colloquial), which have the same 
meaning, before adjectives. 

The Conjunctive Participle, of ‘to 

advance, to grow’, is used to express comparison, 
as: — ^ ^ ^ qpiT ^ t, ‘There is no 

6 
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one more pious than he in that land’. The word 
?i75rr also expresses the same idea, as: — ^ 
‘Hindi is easier than Bengali’; 
^ ft THTjfhr ‘It is much more 
pleasant to laugh than to cry’. 

{b) The Superlative degree is expressed by 
using the Ablative of ‘all’ with the adjective, 
as in: — ‘He is the greatest’; 

‘This is the most beautiful flower’. This 
may also be expressed by the simple adjective, 
as: — tTfferf ^ f, ‘She is the oldest of 
those three girls’. 

(c) A high degree of any quality is expressed 
by prefixing certain words to an adjective, as: — 
‘very high’; ‘very gracious’; ?rf^ 

‘very thankful’; ‘extremely fearful’; 

^ (or ‘a very heavy load’. The 

Sanskrit suffixes ^ and ^ are also used, as: — ■d-'HcK 
‘very high’; ‘dearest’. The words ^3^ ‘best’ 

and ‘most excellent’ also express high degrees. 
The Persian comparative ‘good’, ‘excellent’, 

is sometimes used, and from this a superlative seems 
to be formed, ‘most excellent’. 

§55. According to signification, Hindi adjectives 
are divided into four classes, viz: 
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Adjectives of Quality 

Adjectives of Quantity f ^ qq ) 

Adjectives of Number Rqq p | ) 

Demonstrative adjectives 

§56. Adjectives of Quality fall under four sub- 
classes: — 

{a) Colour — ‘black’, qrtr ‘red’, ‘yellow’, 
qtqr ‘blue’, ‘white’, ‘purple’, etc. 

(^) Condition — tRq- ‘strong’, ‘weak’, sfte 

‘mature’, T>ft ‘sick’, w ‘well’, ^ ‘large’, 
‘small’, etc. 

(c) Form — ‘round’, qrgr ‘long’, 
‘pointed’, qRrr ‘straight’, ^ ‘crooked’, etc. 

{d) Attributes — ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘well’, 
qRq' ‘holy’, etc. 

§57, Adjectives of Quantity are, m ‘all’, 
‘some’, ^ ‘many’ or ‘much’, qlfi ‘a little’ or 
‘a few’, ‘more’, ‘less’. These will be 

discussed in the chapter on numerals. 

§58. Adjectives of Number, or Numeral Adjectives, 
are treated as other adjectives in respect of dec- 
lension. The cardinals are uninflected, but the 
ordinals which end in qr or qf are inflected as 
other adjectives of similar endings. The subject 
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of Numerals, with its six subdivisions, is discussed 
in the next chapter. The Demonstrative Adjec- 
tives are treated in the chapter on Demonstrative 
Pronouns. 

§59. Adjectives agree in number and gender with 
the noun they modify whether attributively or 
predicatively. ‘good work’; ^ 

‘a good thing’; Wf ‘That work is 

good’; f, ‘That thing is good’. This 

agreement is further developed in the construc- 
tion of sentences. 

§60. Adjectives may be used absolutely, as nouns. 
When this happens, they are declined as nouns, 
as: — ^ ^ ^rf^, ‘One should honour 

the great’; ^ ‘The strong 

ones helped the weak’. When two adjectives 
are used as plural nouns in the same case, 
the first one takes the singular and the other the 
plural form, the case ending following the second 
only, as: — ‘The small and 
the great said this very thing’. 

§61. Comparison of adjectives is discussed in 
§54. It may be added that for intensification 
adjectives are sometimes repeated, as: — 
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‘very red flowers’. In this repetition they may 
be joined with ^ or %, as: — 

‘the very best girl’ (literally, ‘better than the good 
girl’); ^ 'ftsft ‘the very best book’; ^ % 
WTT ^ ‘the very worst deed’; ^ ‘very very 

dirty’. This latter, the repetition with is rare. 



VII. NUMERALS (?fwr) 


§62. The numerals are somewhat irregular in form, 
and it is necessary for the student to commit them 
all to memory up to one hundred. Below are given 
the numbers in both words and figures. 

The Cardinals 


0. 

0 . 

C\ 

I. 

?• 


2. 



3 - 



4 - 

Y. 


5- 

K- 

q-N" 

6. 



7 - 

^3. 


8. 



9 -^ 



10. 



II. 

??• 


12. 



13 - 



14. 



15 - 

n- 


16. 



17 - 




18. 



19. 

?C 


20. 

^0. 


21. 



22. 



23- 



24. 

^Y. 


25- 

RK. 

q’^^W 

26. 



27- 



28. 



29. 



30. 

^0. 

dW 

31- 



32. 



33 - 



34. 


= 5 fl€lRr 

35 - 


qdW 
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36. 



37 - 


t'rfk 

38, 



39 - 

H. 


40. 

Vo. 

^T^flTT 

41. 

V?. 

l>>ai 4 W 

42 - 



43 - 

V?. 


44. 

w. 


45 - 



46. 

v^. 


47 - 

v\3. 


48. 

Vq. 


49 - 

ve. 


50. 

Ko. 


31 - 

K?. 


32. 



33 - ■ 


f?ITR 

34 - 

KV. 


33 - 

K!(. 


36. 


3FUT 

37 - 


^rlN^T 

38. 



39 - 

Ke. 


60. 

^0. 


61. 




62. 



63. 



64. 

^v. 

=^TfR 5 

65. 



66. 

%%■ 


67. 

%'S- 


68. 

%^- 


69. 



70. 

ISO. 


71- 



72 . 

\s^. 

c|^n< 

73 - 



74 - 



73 - 


T^fcTT 

76. 



77 - 

\ 3 \ 3 . 


78. 


?T 5 pR 

79 - 


'^’ii 4 Y 

80. 

^0. 


81 


wrrat 

82. 

^R- 


83. 


%TRft 

84. 

c:V. 

=^>Tnfl- 

83. 

=:K. 

'RT# 

86. 

’=:^- 

ri54T?ft 

87. 

';'s. 

?RTT^ 
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88. 



95 - 

e.!t. 


89. 



96. 

5.^. 

%TR# 

90. 

5.0. 


97 - 

e.'a. 


91. 

5 .?. 

^RT*R 

98. 

5 .=:. 


92. 



99. 

5 .^. 

f^R# 

93 - 

5 .^. . 

fhTRt 

100. 

^00. 


94. 



1000. 

0 

0 

0 



1,00,000. 

^,0 0,0 0 0. 



10,00,000. 

?°,00 

0 0 0. 


1,00,00,000. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


or 


loo equals one or 5r^, equals one billion, 

loo equals one ^ equals loo billion, 

loo equals one ^ equals loooo billion, 
loo equals one 'rar equals one million billions, 

loo 'lar equals one w equals loo million billions. 

§63. Above one hundred the numbers proceed 
as in English — ‘one hundred and one’; 

^ ‘two hundred and four’; ?rTS ‘three 

thousand and sixty’; etc. 

§64. An indefinite number is expressed by the use 
of the word as in Taro ‘about fifty’; ^ 
‘about two hundred’. Very often the word 
aPHni or sir: is placed before the number to express 
the idea of ‘nearly’, ‘almost’, or ‘about’, as: — apniR 
TR, ‘About ten days passed’; SR: t![a> tTM 
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|TT, ‘Nearly a hundred thousand 
people were at the fair’. 

§65. is sometimes used where the English 

would use the indefinite article ‘a’, but more often 
it is used when the definite idea of ‘one’ is desired, 
as in tpp ^rmt, ‘Bring one spoon’; =E|Tir^ 
‘Bring a spoon’. 

§66. The idea of ‘one or two’ is expressed by ^ 
‘two or three’ by ^ cfhr; ‘fifteen or twenty’ 
by ‘four or five’ by tN' or by =q7T qi^; 

‘five or ten minutes’ by gq? qf^ Put?, etc. These 

expressions are as irregular as they are indefr^tte. 

§67. The special notation for keeping accounts is 
of interest to all who go shopping, or who wish 
to keep accounts. Note that the rupee is divided 
into four ‘four-anna bits’ ('ql?TT#), and a 
into four ‘annas’, and the anna into four ‘pice’. 
These are then written as follows; — One pice ji ; 
two pice jii ; three pice jiii ; one anna two 
^ annas <.)■, three annas sj; four annas y; five 
annas i ...j ; six annas 1 1 .) ; seven annas l ; eight 
annas ly ; twelve annas iiy ; fifteen annas uiy ; one 
rupee ?j. Combinations are made in this way: — 
five annas and one pice | ; six annas and two 

pice i-aju ; seven annas and three pice i^jiii ; eleven 
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annas and three pice two rupees, fourteen 

annas and one pice ; seventy-five rupees, ten 

annas and three pice Care must be taken 

when writing these out in the English notations: 
here the full number of annas is written out, and 
instead of pice we take account of pies. The pice 
must be multiplied by three to get the right num- 
ber of pies. 

§68. Weights have a similar notation beginning 


with one chhatank The table of weights 

followed in a large part of India is as follows: — 

5 tolas equals one chhatank. 


4 chhatanks equals 

one pao 


1 6 chhatanks equals 

one seer {^) 

. 

40 seers equals one 

maund 


(a) The following 
weight notation: — 

illustrates the 

system of 

one chhatank. 


5 - 

2 chhatank. 



3 chhatank. 



one pao. 

qr^ 


pao. 



1 5 pao. 



i| pao. 

'll# qrw 

ji? 

2 pao. 


T' 
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2^ pao, 



JU- 

2^ pao. 



JU'S 

2| pao. 



jii^ 

5 pao. 


#T'TR 

Jill 

3| pao. 



Jill- 

3^ pao. 



Jlll-S 

3I pao. 


'tV’T HI'I 

JIII 5 

one seer, 




9 seer. 




10 seer, 



>5 

II seer, 



! 5 ? 

19 seer, 


^ 3 vfr?ThT 


20 seer. 



i !5 

21 seer, 



115? 

29 seer. 



1155. 

30 seer. 



1115 

31 seer. 



1115? 

39 seer. 



iije 

one maund. 


TpT 


(i>) Combinations may be made as follows; — 

1 8 seer, 2 pao 

and 

3 chhatank is 15 till's 


2 maund, 25 seer. 

3 pao, I chhatank is 

^ijitiii — 

§69. The ordinals 

(?Rdl:sr^) up to 

‘sixth’ are 

irregular, as follows: — 'Tf^rr or 

‘first’; 

‘second’; 

‘third’; ‘fourth’; 

‘fifth’; 
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^ or ‘sixth’. After ‘sixth’ ^ is added to the 
cardinal numbers. The ordinals are like Tadbhava 
adjectives ending in ?rT or 3 rf. They change to 
IT or g, respectively, for the inflected masculine, 
and to t or f for the feminine. Thus we have 
HFpT ‘the ninth man’; ‘the tenth thing’ 

or ‘tenth point’; ^ ‘in the first book’. 

§70. The names of the days of the lunar month 
constitute another set of ordinals. The month 
is divided into two periods of fifteen days each. 
The month begins with the full moon. The first 
half, or the waning of the moon, is called 
or which means the dark part; ftur means 
‘dark’. The second half, or the waxing of the moon, 
is called or which means the light 

part, from meaning ‘white’. The names are 
as follows: — 


ist. 


9th, 


and. 


loth. 


3rd, 


iith. 


4 th, 


1 2th, 


5 th, 

'Ml 

13th, 


6th, 

5 ! 5 , 

14th, 


7th, 


15 th, 


8th, 
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The second half is reckoned in the same way, 
except that the fifteenth day is called qyhrnfl or 
'uff or 'jftrr. is also used. 

§71. The fractional numerals (srr^ are 

very irregular up to two and a half, but after the 
following have been learned, there is no difficulty: — 
^/4 is called 'trar or ^/g is l?rfrf ; is 

5 rr«rT; is qk; 1^/4 is 1V2 is z^/g is ?ifit 
or One quarter less than a whole number 

is expressed by qlH, and one quarter more than 
a whole number is expressed by ?rqr, as: — ^ 
for ‘a quarter less than two’, or q*!# for 
9^/4; and ?f=rT ^ for ‘a quarter more than two’ 
or 2V4; and gqr for 161/4. 

One half more than any whole number after 
two is ?rrt, as ?ni ‘three and a half’; Hit =qT?:, 
‘four and a half’, etc. 75 may be expressed as 
qt^ which must be understood to signify ‘one 
hvmdred lessened by a quarter of itself’. Likewise 
% ?fV is 150; SRfrf is 250; ?TqT 1250. 

Measure, quantity, time, etc., may be expressed 
in the same way. It is the Indian student 
who finds the English notations irregular and 
wonders why, after he has learned to tell time 
someone should smile when he calls six annas and 
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a half, ‘half past six annas’, may be expressed 
by Vs by ^ by 'rt^ ^ 

etc. 

§72. Proportional Numerals ?N4t). 

’FIT or ’pTT is added to a numeral to express 
proportional relation. There are slight euphonic 
variations in the form of some of the numerals up 
to nine. Hence these are all given here. or 

|frT ‘twofold’ or ‘twice as much’; f^upTT or f^FFTT 
‘threefold’; ‘fourfold’, q-d’Ml ‘fivefold’; ss’jffT 

‘sixfold’; y'd’Hl ‘sevenfold’; ‘eightfold’; 

‘ninefold’. The rest are regular, as ‘tenfold’; 

‘twentyfold’, etc. Usually 'TT is preferred 
to ffT as the final letter in the above forms. fTT 
may also be appended to a few numerals to express 
the same idea, as:— ‘double’; fefrr ‘treble’. 

is ‘half as much’. The verb means ‘to 
take once and a half’. 

§73. Multiplication Numerals hw) . 

The proportional numerals might have been 
classed under this heading, but, as the multiplication 
tables have forms of their own, they are given a 
section by themselves. The place to learn the 
tables is with the children in school, but the 
following will be helpful as a guide. 
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The usual table runs from one to ten times, 
but fractions are also inserted and learned by rote. 
The table of ‘twos’ is given below as an example. 
Note especially the form of the multiplicand: — 



2X1 


^ 2X5 

~IO 


2X 

-2^ 

2X 5 i 



zxih 

:^3 

^ 2x6 

~I2 

=4K 

2X2 

^4 

2x6^ 

-=13 

^ ?Trr 

2X2^ 

^5 

?! =^1^ 2x7 

=14 


2 X 3 

^6 

^ 2 X 74 

= 15 


2 X 3 i 


2x8 

=16 

= 5 rI^T ?ITS 

2X4 

^8 

JTTRT ?TSRf 2X9 

=---18 


2 X 4 i =-=9 2X10 =20 

.The system given here does not obtain every- 
where; there are slight changes from province to 
province. The tables must be committed to 
memory in order to master the variations. It will 
be helpful to note the following exceptions: — In 
the tables of ‘ones’ ‘twos’ and ‘fours’, ^ (pro- 
nounced kam) is used for om\ in all other tables 
^ (q^) is used, as: — ^ ‘ten ones are ten’. 
The feminine form ^ is used for up to the 
‘tens’ table; beyond that the masculine form, thus: — 
^ ‘six twoS are twelve’ and ^ ^ 

‘thirteen twos are twentysix’. is used for 
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from ‘threes’ to ‘tens’; in all other places is 
used, as: — ‘five threes are fifteen’; 
q^dW%ral^ ‘fifteen threes are fortyfive’. 
is used for ^ as, ‘three fours are 

twelve’; ^ ?rrs ‘two fours are eight’. Beginning 
with the table of ‘elevens’, the singular is 

used; before that the plural, as: — ’qra’ 

‘seven sixes are fortytwo’; ‘twelve 

sixes are seventytwo’. is used in all tables 
except ‘elevens’ where is used. is also 

common to all the tables except ‘elevens’, where 
we find ?}TS. is also retained in the ‘eleven’. In 
the ‘twos’ is used for d^, and in the ‘threes’ to 
‘tens’ the form is trt, and from the ‘twelves’ on- 
wards qTT. For is substituted throughovft. 

Modem educational methods frown upon this 
rote system of learning arithmetic. 

§74, In numeration, tiqqf, 5 ^, f?rR:, fJR, 
etc., are used respectively for units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, etc. 

§75. Some cardinals add m and t (masculine and 
feminine) to form collective numerals, as: — #37 
‘a score’; ‘a thirtytwo’; =qTtf)7rr ‘a forty’. 

^t?rr is used very commonly — for instance, the 
farmer counting bundles of grass; the washerman 
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counting the number of garments (in a boarding 
school). Twenty are counted and put in a pile, 
that is one ; then the person counting 
begins again and makes another pile of twenty, ^ 
^ 1 ^, and so on. The following are collectives 
also: — or sftfl ‘a pair’ ; = 5 ft^r or ‘a four’; 

‘a four’ (especially cowries); or 7311 ‘a 

five’; ‘a score’; ?raT ‘a seven’; ‘a 

hundred’. Any cardinal number may become 
collective by adding ?ff, as: — ‘both hands’; 

‘the three worlds’; ^ ‘the four 

castes’; dWf ?rrg, ‘The twenty came’. Sometimes 
for emphasis they may be duplicated with the geni- 
tive inflection %, as: — ‘the very two’; 
dW % dldf ‘all three of them’. When the cardinal 
numeral is a large one, an indefinite number is 
meant, as: — ‘hundreds’; ‘thousands’; 

WTT ‘hundreds of thousands of rupees’. 

§76. Addition, Subtraction, etc. 

The four simple processes of arithmetic are ex- 
pressed as follows: — 

^ for addition, from ‘to join’ or ‘to add’ 
for subtraction, from ‘the remainder’ 
for multiplication, from ‘to manifold’ 

^ for division, from ^ ^ ‘to divide’. 

7 



VIII. PRONOUNS 

§77. The Pronoun in Hindi, as in English, 

stands in place of a noun. With a few excep- 
tions the pronouns resemble very much the adjec- 
tives in declension. In fact, all but the Personal 
Pronouns are sometimes classed as Pronominal 
Adjectives. They are declined in the singular and 
plural, but have no distinction of gender. The 
gender of a pronoun is revealed by the verb in the 
sentence, or by the general context. 

§78. Hindi grammarians recognize five classes 
of Pronouns, viz: — 

{a) Personal Pronouns 
{b) Demonstrative Pronouns 
(f) Indefinite Pronouns 
{d) Relative Pronouns 
{e) Interrogative Pronouns 

§79. Personal Pronouns. 

There are three Personal Pronouns: — First 
person, t singular and ^ plural ; second person, 
^ singular and grr plural ; third person, ^ singular 
and t plural. 

(a) The Hindi words are: — First person ^ 3 ^ 
second person "TW; and third person ?Rr 
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(b) and ftr, the First personal pronouns, 
may be either masculine or feminine. There are 
certain instances where ^ is used instead of w, 
though the singular is intended. 

(1) An editor may say, fir # ^ f, ‘We have 
heard’. 

(2) A king may say, ^ ^ f, ‘We give 

command’. 

(3) Anyone speaking on behalf of others may 

say, 51TTTT t f%, ‘Our work is this that:’. 

(4) In pride or anger one may say, ^ 

^ t ? , ‘What can he do to us? ’ 

A great many people do use ftr when ^ is 
intended and would certainly be much more appro- 
priate. 

(tr) The Second personal pronouns, a; singular 
and ^ plural, may also be either masculine or 
feminine. The singular needs to be carefully 
used. In most cases the plural ^ is more proper 
than ^ even when the singular is intended. 

(1) In addressing God in prayer, ^ is used, 

as: — ^ ^!, ‘O God, make 

haste to help me 1’ 

(2) In disrespect one may say, ^^|?, ‘Who 
are you ?’ 

(3) In fondly addressing children, ^ ^ f, 
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‘You are a big rascal’. 

(4) In fast friendship or familiarity, Ptw ^ 

^ ‘Friend, be careful in your work’. 

(5) Poets may use it even in addressing kings, 

I TTsr;, g; gft ^ f ! , ‘O King, you are like 

Indra'l’ " 

{d) The plural form 5^1 is regularly used in 
speaking to servants, and very often to equals. 
It is well never to use ^ except in prayer. Indeed, 
even is not always good enough. In respect- 
ful address 5 m must always be used even in 
speaking to equals, and. also to those who usually 
are considered of a lower status or rank. 

Note that takes naturally the second person 
plural form in the verb: — gJi ^ % sug ?, ‘Whence 
have you come ?’; gJT tst, ‘You sit here’; 
but the honorific 5 m takes the third person plural 
verb ending: — 5m ^ ^ 5 itt^ f ? , ‘Whence have you 
come?’ 

{e) The Reflexive 5 m may also be mentioned 
here, though it may accompany any noun or pro- 
noun referring back to itself. The difierence 
between this and the honorific 5 m will be noted in 
the declensions in §84 (r). 

(/) The third person ^ singular, and t plural, 
is really the Remote Demonstrative, but as there 
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is no other word for the third personal pronoun, 
this serves the purpose. The Proximate Demon- 
strative Iff, singular, and #, plural, may be used 
if the ‘he’ or ‘she’ referred to is near by. 
The Correlative ?ft is also used for the third 
person following a Relative pronoun: — 1 ^ 51T 
ft ‘I am he whom you seek’. 

§80. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

There are two Demonstratives: the Proximate 
qf singular, and ^ plural, ‘this’ and ‘these’, and the 
Remote qf singular, and t plural, ‘that’ and ‘those’, 
— given also in the previous section as the third 
personal pronouns. 

§81. Indefinite Pronouns. 

There are two Indefinite pronouns: — ^ and 
meaning ‘some’, and meaning ‘several’. 
also means ‘several’; qrf qrv ‘several times’; qrf 
‘several men’. 

is indeclinable. When used adjectivally it 
usually refers to material things, as: — ^ qtl >ft 
‘Give him also some’. It may also refer to parts of 
groups of men, as: — pfhr ^rn^, srrg, ‘Some 

came and some did not come’. Note also the 
following uses: — ^ ‘a very little’; q ‘a 
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little’ or ‘something or other’; ^ ‘nothing’; 

Jiff ‘nothing at all’ or ‘nothing whatever’. 
^ has no plural (see §86). It is often 
doubled to express the plural, as: — ^ ^ 

I', ‘Some men are against women’s 
education’; ^ f ^ ‘Some say 

that it is not right’. Note also the following uses 
of ^ rR ^ ‘One may stay at 

home, another may go abroad’ ; ^ ‘nobody’; 
‘someone or other’. 

§82. Relative Pronouns. 

The Relative ^ft and the Correlative ut must be 
classed together, because of their relation one to the 
other. The Demonstrative ^ may, however, take 
the place of ?ft. The noun to which the relative 
refers may be expressed or it may be understood, 
as: — ^ ^ ^ <?ry<ri, ‘He who will work will 

eat’ ; ^ qs^rr t ut thw, ‘The boy who studies 
will learn’; sft ^ ?ft qr#»TT, ‘He who gives will 
receive’. 

§85. Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Interrogative pronouns are two, qqr ‘what’, 
and q?!?! ‘who’. The former is used for things, 
and the latter for persons. Both are declinable 
(see §88). 
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§84. Declension of Pronouns. 

The cases and case endings are the same as for 
nouns and adjectives, and with a very slight change 
in the oblique form, the declension is quite 
regular. There is no Vocative case. 

{a) First Personal Pronouns. 


Case 

Singular 


Vlural 

Nom. 


‘T 


Sve’ 

Ag. 


T’ 


'we’ 

Acc. 

VO ' 0 

‘me’ 


'us’ 






Inst. 

VO 

‘with or 


'with or 



by me’ 


by us’ 

Dat. 

VO ' vO 

‘to me’ 


‘to us’ 

Abl. 

% 

VO 

‘with or 


'with or 



from me’ 


from 

Gen. 


‘my’ or 

^:TrTTT,-TT- 

-T 'our’ 



‘mine’ 


'our 

Loc. 

0 * 

‘in or on 


'in or on 



me’ 


us’ 


Notice that ^ and ^ ^ in the singular, and 
and ^ 5^ in the plural are alternative forms 
that can be used interchangeably. The nominative 
form can never be used for the accusative, as is 
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sometimes done with nouns. The TT, ft, f endings 
of the genitive take the place of % of 

nouns and adjectives, and depend on the gender 
and number of the noun which follows them, 
not on the gender and number of the noun or 
pronoun to which they are joined, as: — ^ ^"tfl ‘my 
horse’; Jtft ^ ‘my cow’; finf ‘our dogs’. 
(See Rules in §46.) 

{b) Second Personal Pronouns. 


Nom. 

C\ 

‘thou’ ‘you’ 


‘you’ 

Ag. 

c\ 

‘thou’ ‘you’ 


‘you’ 

Acc. 

5')^'t ‘thee’ ‘you’ 


‘you’ 

Inst. 

5^^ 

‘with or by 


‘with or 



thee or you’ 


by you’ 

Dat. 


‘to thee or 


‘to you’ 



you’ 



Abl. 


‘with or from 


‘with or 



thee or you’ 


from you’ 

Gen. 


‘thy, thine, 

‘your or 



your, yours’ 


yours’ 

Loc. 


‘in or on 


‘in or on 



thee or you’ 


you’ 


{c) Honorific sm 

This form is declined in the singular just as a 
masculine noun of the Second Variety [see §33 
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(^)], viz. ?TN #, mT etc. When the plural is 

intended, the word ^ may be added. This is 
then declined in the usual way, viz. srrr ^fhff 
?rrT sFt, etc. 

{d) Reflexive Pronouns. 

The Reflexive ?rrT differs from the Honorific 
in declension. 

Nom. ?rrT ‘y^^urself’, ‘myself’, ‘himself’, ‘herself’, 
‘itself’, etc. 

Ag. ?ntf ^ ‘yourself’, etc. 

Acc. STFT 5Pl, ‘yourself’, etc. 

Inst. ?rrT ^ ‘with or by yourself’, etc. 

Dat. ?TrT ‘to yourself’, etc. 

Abl. ?nv ^ ‘with or from yourself’, etc. 

Gen. WTT,-^,-^ ‘of yourself’, etc. 

Loc. WT 'R ‘in or on yourself’, etc. 

The plural forms are the same as the singular 
except in the genitive and locative. Here we find 
the forms ?rnRr % and ftm ^ 

=Efttr ‘mutual conversation’; ^ f, ‘(they) 

are fighting among themselves’, ?rT7 is also 
very frequently used for ‘self’, to distinguish it 
from the honorific ?rrT, and is then declined as 
above. 
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(e) Third Personal Pronouns. 


Nom. 

^ ‘he, she’ 

t ‘they’ 

Ag. 


^ # or # 

Acc. 

^ or ^ 

:3^or 

Inst. 



Dat. 

^ or ^ ^ 

or 

Abl. 



Gen. 

^T, % 

^ % 

Loc. 

'TT 

qr 


The meanings for the oblique forms can easily 
be supplied from those given in the declensions 
of the first and second pronouns. 

§85. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

{a) The Remote Demonstrative is the same as 
the third personal pronoun. The declension is 
given above. There is no difference: only the 
context tells which pronoun it is. In Urdu, the 
nominative singular ^ is used for the nomina- 
tive plural, whereas in Hindi t is used for the 
plural. 

{b) The Proximate Demonstrative is sometimes 
used as the third personal pronoun, but it is not 
ordinarily so used. It is declined as follows: — 
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Nom. 

‘this’ 

# ‘these’ 

Ag- 


? 5 T#or 

Acc. 

or w ^ 

or FT ^ 

Inst. 



Dat. 

or f tt qtl 

Ft or 

Abl. 


FT% 

Gen. 

^T, % 

% 

Loc. 

t, TT 

FT^, qr 


§86. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(a) The pronoun ^ is not declined, see §8i. 


(b) 

qitf is declined as 

follows: — 

Nom. 

qttf ‘someone’ 


Ag. 


The plural forms. 

Acc. 

qht or fF^ft 

fFtt # and qit 



etc., are sometimes 

Inst. 


used but they are 

Abl. 


not quite correct. 

Gen. 

feff SFT, % 

Repeating the form 

*Loc. 

f: 

gives it a plural 



sense, as 



#, etc. 


The nominative form of is permissible in 
the accusative only when it qualifies a noun, 
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Otherwise ^ is used, as: — ^ ^ ^fhr ^rrar, ‘He 
brought some people’; ^ ^ t, ‘He is 

calling some people’. 


§87. Relative Pronouns. 


(a) The Relative 
follows: — 

pronoun is declined 

Nom. 

'jft ‘who’ 

^ ‘who’ 

Ag. 


f^TT ^ or ^ 

Acc. 

or ^ 

or f^FT qff 

Inst. 

% 

f3R ^ 

Dat. 

or ^ 

or l^FT q?t 

Abl. 



Gen. 

^T, % 

^r, % 

Loc. 


qr 

{b) The Correlative pronoun is similarly 1 
lined: — 

Nom 

tft ‘he’ 

?fr ‘they’ 

Ag. 



Acc. 

or 

fiFf or q>> 

Inst. 



Dat. 

fgi% or fro qrt 

or qit 

Abl. 


frnr^ 

Gen. 

fro w, qrt, % 

q?T, q?l, % 

Loc. 


^ qr 
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§88. Interrogative Pronouns. 

{d) The First interrogative pronoun ^ is 

declined as follows: — 

Nom. Vho’ ‘who’ 

Ag. # or # 

Acc. or or ^ 

Inst. ^ Oft ^ 

Dat. or fer spt or ^ 

Abl. ?r fsR- ^ 

Gen. ffr?r % fer % 

Loc. #, tTV qv 

{b) The Second interrogative pronoun qqr is 

declined in the singular only, as follows: — 

Nom. qqr ‘what’ 

Ag. (wanting) 

Acc. ^ qit ‘what’ 

Inst. ‘with or by what’ 

Dat. qit ‘to what’ ‘why’ 

Abl. qqf % ‘with or from what’ 

Gen. ‘of what’ 

Loc. qT ‘in or on what’ 

In speech, qin often does what the question 
mark (?) does in writing; as in wr # str# ?, ‘Will 
they go ?’ Sometimes it is an exclamation, as: — 
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^PTT^g^!, ‘How good!’; ^rlrWT is very useful. It 
puts a sort of finality or general agreement on what 
has been said. 

^ ^ ‘I don’t know’, ‘Who knows?’; WT ?fr ^ 
‘whether big or small’. 

§89. The Emphatic particle, may be added to 
any pronoun. In the oblique plural, therefore, 
sfr may be changed to ^ as; — ‘This very 
man’; ^ f, ‘It is I only’, or ‘It is really I’; 

^ ‘Bring from among those very ones’; 

‘Those very persons said (it)’. This is 
also expressed with the emphatic particle coming 
after the case ending. 

§90. When used adjectivally with a noun, the nomi- 
native case is used, but when a pronoun is declined 
with a noun the oblique forms are used without 
the case endings. The case endings are attached 
only to the noun, as: — ? trt, ‘That boy 
came’; ‘That girl said (it)’; 

^ ?, ‘To what men given ?’; ^ WT ft 

t ’ > ‘What can a poor person like me do ?’ 

§91. The student will observe that the case endings 
are the same as those used in nouns and adjectives. 
The similarities between the first and second personal 
pronouns must also be noted. The letter ^ runs 
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through the oblique forms as the inflectional sign 
of the singular number, and or runs through 
the plural oblique forms. 

§92. The formation of the two Demonstratives 
(§85), the Relative and Correlative (§87), and the 
Interrogative (§88), must become very familiar, as 
there are certain letters that run through the whole 
series of pronouns, pronominal adjectives of quantity 
and quality (§96), and pronominal adverbs of time, 
place, direction and manner (§99). The Palatal ? (some- 
times 5 r) and g or g, or its cognate semi-vowel jt, 
mark the Proximate Demonstrative; the Labial or 
its cognate semi-vowel ^ marks the Remote 
Demonstrative. The letter marks the Relative; 
u or the Correlative; and ^ the Interrogative. 
The Pronominal bases may therefore be tabulated 
as follows: — 


^ Demonstratives 




Cases ^ 

Proximate Remote 

Relative 

Correlative 

Interrogative 

Nom. ^ ^ 




Oblique % ^ 


Rt 



This study will be more fully illustrated and 
discussed in the next chapter. 
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§93. Pronouns agree with the nouns to which they 
refer in gender and number, as: — ^ft sn »rf, ‘She 
who came’; ^ ‘He will speak’. When 

personal pronouns are the subject of a sentence, 
they may be omitted, provided there is no 
ambiguity, as: — ‘(I) will come’; 3 rr?ft, (You) 
go’; ?rRft I, ‘(She) is coming’. 

§94. When the respectful form is used, the pronoun 
and the verb are put in the plural, even though the 
singular is intended, as: — TMT # . . ., ‘That 
glorious King who . . . ’;^ ‘Lord Krishna 

spoke’; ?rrT ^ ^ f ?» ‘Where are you going ?’ 



IX. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES AND 
COMPOUND PRONOUNS 


§95. Pronominal adjectives may be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. There are two series, 
one expressing quantity or number, and the other, 
quality or kind. They are formed from the five 
pronominal elements indicated in §92. They are 
declined as adjectives. Note the running 

through the quantity series, and the -HT running 
through the quality series. 

§96. The following table gives both series at a 
glance: — 

Pronominal Adjectives 


Pron. Adj. of Quantity Adj. of Quality or 
base or Number Kind 


Prox. Dem. ^ ^this much 

or many’ 

Rem. Dem. ^ ^ ‘that much 

or many’ 

Relative ‘as much 

or many’ 

Correlative ‘so much 

or many’ 

Interrogatively 1 %^ ‘how much 
or many’ 


‘like this’, 
‘such’ 

‘like that’, 
‘such’ 

‘like which’, 
‘as’ 

‘like that’, 
‘so’ 

‘like what’, 
‘how’ 


8 
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Notice that the numerical pronominal adjective 
is the inflected form of the adjective of quantity, 
as: — ‘so many’; ‘how many’; etc. 

§97. In expressing quantity the singular is used, 
as: — tfA ? ‘How much water ?’; 

‘that much sugar’. But for number the plural is 
required, as: — ‘as many people’; 

‘so many horses’. These words all follow the 
adjective in declension, as: — ^ ‘that many 
boys’; fer# "Tw ? ‘to how many men ?’; 

% ‘from such people’; etc. The particle ^ 
is often added to these words for emphasis (see 
§89). is sometimes contracted to # to indi- 

cate ‘how many’, as ^ fer fg ‘several days past’ or 
‘how many days past ?’. 

§98. The following words also are used as prono- 
minal adjectives, and they follow the general rules 
of declension: — ‘one’; ‘another’, ‘the other’; 
‘more’, ‘another’; #ff ‘both’; ^ ‘all’; hkt ‘all’; 
‘all’; ‘air (these words meaning ‘all’ 

may also be rendered ‘the whole’); ‘a certain 
one’; ^ # ‘several’; ‘every’; 

‘many’, ‘much’; pR ‘own’, ‘self’; ‘another’ 

(person); mfg ‘the first’, ‘the rest’; ‘and so 

forth’; ?Rr ‘other’. Some of these have idiomatic 
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uses that can easily be acquired from hearing 
them used and from reading. 

§99. For convenience the forms of pronominal 
adverbs are tabulated here, but their construction 
and use will be discussed in the chapter on adverbs. 
Note, especially, how the same pronominal bases 
as are used in the adjectives run through these series 
also, with only one exception, that of 

Pronominal Adverbs 


Pron. 

Time 

Place 

Direction 

Manner 

Prox. Demon. 








'now 

‘here’ 

'hither" 

‘thus’ 

Rem. Demon. ^ 







none 

‘there’ 

‘thither’ 

none 

Relative 








'when" 

‘where’ ‘whither’ 

’‘as’ 

Correlative 

% 







'then" 

‘there’ 

‘thither’ 

‘so’ 

Interrogative 







‘when’ ‘where’ ‘whither’ ‘why’ 

In the two ‘wanting’ places ^ ?rrFT and ^ tRnr 
or ^ % may be used, or the corresponding 

Correlatives. 
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§ioo. Compound Pronouns. 

When two pronouns are used together, if they 
are inflected, the case ending is attached to the last 
one; the other remains in the oblique form. The 
following are some of the more common com- 
binations: — ‘whoever’ (inflected %■ 

etc.); 5 ft ‘whatever’; ?fh: ‘something also’; ?Tk 

‘someone else’; ‘who else?’ (inflected 

#, etc.); WT ‘what else?’ (inflected 
Tt, etc.); ^ ‘some other’ (inflected fer 
#, etc.) ; ?flT ‘some more’; #T ^rr ‘what 
like’; ‘everything’; ^ ^ ‘everyone’; 

or Jfftt ‘each one’ (inflected 
etc.); ^ ‘a great amount’; sptf ft ^ ‘some- 
one or other’, ‘somewhat’, ‘a little’; ^ =grR ‘some 
few’. 

§101. A few pronominals derived from Persian 
and Arabic are also used, as ^ ‘some’; 'SHFit ‘a 
certain one’; ^ ‘other’, ‘different’; ‘the whole’; 
^ ‘several’. tK is often used as a negative prefix, 
as in ‘absent’; ‘impossible’. 



X. THE VERB (fw) 

Conjugation 

§102. The verb construction in the Hindi language 
is simple. There is but one conjugation and all 
verbs use the terminations that belong to the several 
tenses. Only a few verbs exhibit any irregularities, 
and these are in the perfect participle and the hono- 
rific form of the imperative mood. There is also 
a slight difference in the structure of sentences with 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 

Strictly speaking there is no mood in Hindi. 
What might be called such is covered by the different 
tenses. There are two Voices, the Active and the 
Passive. The form found in the dictionary is the 
Infinitive which presents the simple verbal idea, 
as: — ‘to go’; ‘to see’. It is sometimes 

treated as a verbal noun, or gerund. 

§103. There are three participles, the conjunctive, 
imperfect, and perfect, and these form the bases 
.of the tenses. 

{a) The Conjunctive Participle is formed by 
dropping ^ from the Infinitive, as: — 

This is also the root of the verb, called in Hindi 
The root by itself expresses the conjunc- 
tive idea, as: — ^ ‘having gone’ or ‘go’. To 
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this fotm may be added, at the pleasure of the 
speaker or writer, a number of different forms as 
%, without any change in meaning. 

There are three future tenses which use the root as 
their bases, namely, the Contingent Future which 
carries much of the idea of the subjunctive, the 
Absolute Future and the Imperative. For these 
forms see the table of Conjugation, §105. 

{b) The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding 
^TTto the root, as: — plus ar equals =^' 5 Rn’, ‘walking’. 
From this participle there are six Imperfect tenses 
formed. The first of these is the Indefinite imper- 
fect which is the simple imperfect participle with- 
out any additions. The other five combine the 
imperfect participle with the different tense forms 
of the auxiliary verb ^ 1 ^ ‘to be’. They are called 
the Present, Past, Contingent, Presumptive, and 
Past Contingent imperfect tenses. These will be 
more fully explained later. 

(c) The Perfect Participle is formed by adding 
?TT to the root, as: — ^=51^ plus m equals 
‘walked’. As in the above, there are six tenses, 
one, the Indefinite perfect, being the perfect parti- 
ciple alone. The other five have the same names 
as those formed from the imperfect participle, 
and use the very same auxiliar}'- verb forms. 
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Nofe : — In designating the tenses, the words 
‘past’ and ‘present’, alone, are not used because 
they would not fully express the idea. ‘These 
Participles, with their dependent tenses, re- 
present action in different stages of progress, 
not necessarily at different points of time? 
—Kellogg. 

§104. First of all, the equivalent of the English 
‘am’ and ‘was’ must be given, as we cannot make 
much progress without these helping words. These 
are sometimes mentioned as forms of the verb 
‘to become’, but this is incorrect. The Pre- 
sent really comes from the Sanskrit root and 
the Past from the root ??tt. These are part of the 
auxiliary forms used in ',the conjugations. These 
two tenses are conjugated as follows: — 


PRESENT TENSE 



Singular 


Vlural 

Vi 

‘I am’ 


‘we are’ 


‘thou art’, ‘you are’ 


‘you are’ 

1 

‘he, she is’ 


‘they are’ 


These forms are both masculine and feminine. 
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PAST TENSE 


Singular Plural 



‘I was’ 


‘we were’ 

^ «rT 

cv 

‘thou wast’. 


‘you were’ 


‘you were’ 




‘he, she was’ 


‘they were’ 


The above forms are all masculine. To form the 
feminine change the !rr to ^ in the singular, and the 
to f in the plural. 

§105. Along with the above we may now give the 
forms of the verb ‘to become’ in which the above 
auxiliary forms are used. 

Infinitive, fPrr ‘to become’ (root 
Imperfect participle, ‘becoming’ 

Perfect participle, |^T ‘become’ or ‘been’ 
Conjunctive participle, 

‘having become’ or ‘having been’ 

Noun of Agency, or ‘who is to 

become or to be’ 

This verb may also express simple ‘being’ or 
‘about to be’. 
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IMPERATIVE 

Singular Plural 

1. ‘let me be- ‘let us become’ 

come’ 

2. ^ ft ‘you become’ 5JT ^ or ‘you become’ 

3. ‘let him tftorftt ‘let them 

become’ become’ 

Honorific Imperative, ?itt or ‘Your 

honour, be pleased to become’. 

Sometimes in is added to these honorific forms. 
Sometimes ftnr itself is used as the Imperative 
with either ^ or nrn. The different forms of the 
Imperative seem to imply a slight difference in 
meaning. For instance p- and nm ‘become 
now’’’, mn ‘become in the future’’, ^ flm ‘be- 

come at your leisure’ . 

Note : — is often rendered ‘to be’ as well as 
‘to become’. 

CONTINGENT FUTURE 

. Singular Plural 

1. ‘I may be’ ^ffor^ ‘we may be’ 

2. n or fit ‘thou ^ or 5>ift ‘you may 

mayest be’ be’ 

5. nf ft or ‘he t ft or ftn ‘they may be’ 
may be’ 
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ABSOLUTE FUTURE 

1. ^'itOTrorfiTT ^ ffjt or Ve shall, 

‘I shall, will, be’ will, be’ 

2. ^ |>rT or 5JT fti]- or ^WlR‘ ‘you will, 

‘thou wilt be’ shall, be’ 

3. fhiT or fmr # ffir or ftfir ‘they will, 

‘he will, shall, be’ shall, be’ 

Note : — I. The feminine changes ^ir to f, and 
ijr to f. 2. The Absolute Future only adds 
’TT, if, or ^fl, iff, to the Contingent Future. 
5 . This tense is equivalent to both the English 
future tenses, ‘shall’ and ‘will’. 


INDEFINITE IMPERFECT 


Singular 

1. ‘had I 

become’ 

2. ‘hadst thou 

become’ 

3. ‘had he 

become’ 


Vlural 

fTT ^ ‘had we 

become’ 
^tr f ‘had you 

become’ 

# ‘had they 

become’ 


Note : — This form as it stands expresses the 
barest idea of ‘becoming’ without any reference 
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to time, but in contingent sentences it is trans- 
lated ‘If I had become’ or ‘I would have 
become’, which is the same as the Past Con- 
tingent Perfect. 

PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Singular l?lural 

1 . ^'IcTT f ‘I am becom- fir ^ f ‘we are be- 

ing’ coming’ 

2. ^flcTTf ‘thou art be- ‘you are be- 

coming’ coming’ 

3. ‘he is be- ‘they are be- 

coming’ coming’ 

PAST IMPERFECT 

1 . ft^TT «rr ‘I was be- fir fl^ # ‘we were be- 

coming’ coming’ 

2. ^flgr^rr ‘thou wast 5iTfl%# ‘you were be- 

becoming’ coming’ 

3. ^f ftcTT^rr ‘he was be- tft%# ‘they were be- 

coming’ coming’ 

CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

I. tflcTTfli ‘I may be f>Tfl^ff ‘we may be 

becoming’ becoming’ 
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Singular Plural 

2. ‘thoumayest 511 ‘you maybe 

be becoming’ becoming’ 

3. ‘he may be ‘they may be 

becoming’ becoming’ 

PRESUMPTIVE IMPERFECT 

1. t ft?rT ‘I must be be- ^ ‘we must be 

coming’ flFT becoming’ 

2. ^ ‘thou must be 5^1 ^1% ‘you must be 

becoming’ ftrr becoming’ 

3. ‘he must be t ‘they must be 

f>TT becoming’ 5lr»T becoming’ 

PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

1. ‘were I be- ‘were we be- 

1>1T coming’ coming’ 

2. ^ ‘wert thou be- ‘were you be- 

f>rT coming’ coming’ 

3. ‘were he be- t ‘were they be- 

^>11 coming’ coming’ 

Note : — The Imperfect forms all express an 
action that is incomplete or unfinished at the 
time indicated by the auxiliary verb. 
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INDEFINITE PERFECT 

Singular Plural 

1. pr ‘I became’ ‘we became’ 

2. ^ pr ‘thou becomest’ p p ‘you became’ 

3. ^^pr ‘he became’ t p ‘they became’ 

Note '. — This form expresses the bare ‘having 

become’. It is completed or finished, but 

does not tell us when. This will be given 
in the following forms. 

PRESENT PERFECT 

1. 4 pTf ‘I have be- ppf ‘we have be- 

come’ come’ 

2. ^pif ‘thou hast be- ppft ‘you have be- 

come’ come’ 

3. ^iptf ‘he has be- tpf ‘they have be- 

come’ come’ 

PAST PERFECT 

1. tprsTT T had be- pp^ ‘we had be- 

, come’ come’ 

2. ^pr^TT ‘thou hadst be- pp# ‘you had be- 

come’ come’ 

3. ^pT«rT ‘he had be- tp^ ‘they had be- 

come’ come’ 
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CONTINGENT 

PERFECT 



Singular 

Plural 

I. 

pr 

‘I may have be- 

p P Ve 

may have 



come’ 


become’ 

2 . ^ 

c\ 

pT 

‘thou mayest 

5 ^ you may have 



have become’ 

?>Tt 

become’ 

3* ^ 

pn 

‘he may have 

t p ‘they may have 


ftt 

become’ 


become’ 



PRESUMPTIVE 

PERFECT 


I. 

pr 

‘I must have 

p P ‘we 

must have 


become’ 

^IfTr 

become’ 

2. 

prr 

‘thou must 

5 ^ you must have 



have become’ 


become’ 

5 . 

‘he must have 

t P ‘they must have 



become’ 

ifrr 

become’ 



PAST CONTINGENT PERFECT 


I. 

pr 

‘had I be- 

p p ‘had 

we be- 


^>17 

come’ 


come’ 

2. ^ 

c\ 

pr 

‘hadst thou be- 

p P ‘had 

you be- 



come’ 


come’ 

3 . ^pr 

‘had he be- 

t p ‘had 

they be- 


ftrlT 

come’ 


come’ 
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THE VERB, §§105-6 

Note: — I. The forms given are masculine. 
To form the feminine change ^rr to f in the 
singular, and g to ^ in the plural. In the 
compound forms the anuswar is added to the 
second member only, as: — ^ fRft sff, etc. 

2. The form ‘should’ or ‘would’ may also be 
used in the Contingent tenses. 

§106. Below are given the conjugations in full 
of two verbs, rtw ‘to beat’, a regular transitive 
verb, and ‘to go’, an irregular intransitive 
verb. The perfect participle of is irnr, and 
of : 5 rTBT is w. Other irregular verbs are 
‘to do’, perfect participle #gT ‘to take’, 

perfect participle ‘to become’ (given 

in the above section), perfect participle and 
‘to give’, perfect participle fen. With the 
exception of this irregularity in the formation 
of the perfect participle, these verbs are con- 
jugated in the same way as the regular verbs are. 
Furthermore, these verbs are the most used verbs 
in the language, and therefore because of constant 
use exhibit no difficulty after a few days of study. 
(Sometimes for fifrqr is heard, but not in 

good Hindi. The perfect participle of Jrw is 
sometimes given as R^rr, making TRgT also an 
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irregular verb, but this is not considered good 
modem Hindi.) 

§107. The conjugation of a transitive verb (closed 
root) such as irn?Tr ‘to beat’ is given below. (Where 
the auxiliary verb appears, the alternative form 
given in §105 may be substituted at one’s plea- 
sure.) 


Infinitive or gerund. 

ITTRTT 

‘to beat’. 

‘beating’; 

root 

Imperfect participle. 

irreTT 

‘beating’. 

adjective 

Perfect participle. 

JTRT 

‘beaten’. 

adjective 
^TTTr pT. 

Conj. participle, 

mr, ttr 


TTR 


‘having beaten’. 

Noun of agency, Tnrq'Wrar, ‘a beater’. 

IMPERATIVE 

1. ‘let me beat’ ‘let us beat’ 

2. ^ RTT ‘beat thou’ 5R ‘you beat’ 

3. ‘let him beat’ tiriT ‘let them beat’ 

Honorific; — 5 rfT RTfw or ‘be pleased to 

beat’. 
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CONTINGENT FUTURE 

Singular — ‘I may beat’, etc. 


I. 2. 

3- 



Plural — ‘we may beat’, etc. 

I. 2 . 5^7 JTT^ 

3- 

t 



ABSOLUTE FUTURE 


Singular — ‘I shall, or will, beat’, etc. 

I. t^TT^TT 2. g;iTR»lT 3. iTRnT 

Plural — ‘we shall, or will, beat’, etc. 

I. 2. 5?? rrrdn 3. t mtir 

Note : — In the Absolute Future ’TT, ’ft, and fr 
are added to the Contingent Future. To form 
the feminine change su to f and g to f. 

Tenses formed with the Imperfect Participle 

INDEFINITE IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘had I beaten’, etc. 

I. nxrm 2. ^ JTK^ri 3. 

Plural — ‘had we beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. 5^1 5177 ^ 3. t 

PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I am beating’, etc. 

I. t^TTRITf 2. f^TTRUt 3. 


9 
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Plural — ‘we are beating’, etc. 

I. 3. # f 

PAST IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I was beating’, etc. 

I. 2. ^’TreiT^IT 3. ^ JiraTT *11 

Plural — ‘we were beating’, etc. 

I. 2. 5*1 3. t *m% # 

CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

Stagular — ‘I may be beating’, etc. 

I. 2. 5*TreH^> 3. ^JTTC^rit 

Plural — ‘we may be beating’, etc. 

I. 2. 5*1 *Tr*^ ?t?ft 3. t *n^ 

I 

PRESUMPTIVE IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I must be beating’, etc. 

I. 2. 5;*rKcn-^>Tr 3. ^*nT^l>rT 

Plural — ‘we must be beating’, etc. 

I. ^ ff*r 2. 5*1 *TT^ I'tir 3. t *tk^ |li*r 

PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘were I beating’, etc. 

I. 4 *TTCrTf>TT 2. 5 *TTCTTlt^ 3. 

Plural — ‘were we beating’, etc. 

I. l*I*nT%f 1 % 2. 5 *T*TTT%?t^ 3. t *TR% 
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Tenses formed with the Perfect Participle 


INDEFINITE PERFECT 

Singular — T beat’, etc. 

I. 2. a"# 3. JTRT 

CS J 

Plural — ‘we beat’, etc. 

I. 2. 3 - ^ ^ ■HKl 

PRESENT PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I have beaten’, etc. 

I. ^ ^ 3 - ^ ^ t 

Plural — ‘we have beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. 3. ^ wm t 

PAST PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I had beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. cT# 3. 

Plural — ‘we had beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. 5 * 1 # 3. ^a*rRT«iT 

CONTINGENT PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I may have beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. 3 - 

Plural — ‘we may have beaten’, etc. 

I. 2. ^ # 3. 
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PRESUMPTIVE PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I must have beaten’, etc. 

I. ^ 2 . 3 ' ^ ^ *IKI 

Plural — ‘we must have beaten’, etc. 

I. p- # 2 . 5 JT# 3. 

PAST CONTINGENT PERFECT 

Singular — ‘had I beaten’, etc. 

I. ^ 2. cT # 3. ^ 

Plural— ‘had we beaten’, etc. 

I. fJT # 2. giT # 3. ^ # JTTTT 5IWT 

Note ; — The participle and the auxiliary verb 
are inflected throughout to agree with the 
object in gender and number when used in the 
‘passive construction’, but in the ‘impersonal 
construction’ the forms given above remain — 
that is, in Perfect tenses of transitive verbs 
as: — ‘He struck the cat’; 
^ ^ ^ ^rnr ^hrr, ‘He must have struck 

the cat’. This construction is taken up more 
fully in §§123 and 192. 

§108. Conjugation of an Intransitive Verb 
(open root) ^strt ‘to go’. 

Infinitive or gerund ^stht ‘to go’ (root 
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Imperfect participle 'srrar adjective form, 

'jn^TT 

Perfect participle adjective form, 

w i^rr 

Conj. participle ^ 3 rr%, ^rmpT, «rRrt % ‘having 

gone’ 

Noun of agency srRwrar ‘a goer’ 

IMPERATIVE 

Singular 'Plural 

1 . A' ^ ‘let me go’ fti ^nr?, ‘let us go’ 

2. ‘go thou’ 5»T3rT?ft ‘you go’ 

3 . ^ srrtT, ^ ‘let him go’ t srrt ‘let them 

go’ 

Honorific ^rrw or 3rriQ»ir ‘be pleased to go’ 

CONTINGENT FUTURE 

Singular — ‘I may go’, etc. 

I. 2 . ^ 3 . 

Plural — ‘we may go’, etc. 

I. 511311^,311# 2 . fJT 3rmt 3 . 317# 

ABSOLUTE FUTURE 

Singular — ‘I shall, or will, go’, etc. 

I. # 377 ^ 2. 5r3r7ti>7T 3 . ^3r7tn77 
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Plural — ‘we shall, or will, go’, etc. 

I. ^ 2 . p- 5rT?fl^ 3 . t 

Tenses formed with the Imperfect Participle 

INDEFINITE IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘had I gone’, etc. 

I. 2 . 3 . ^TRiT 

Plural — ‘had we gone’, etc. 

I. ^50% 2 . giT 3n% 3 . t 517% 

present IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I am going’, etc. 

I. ^3rr?rT f 2 . ^ t 3- t 

Plural — ‘we are going’, etc. 

I. ^ I 2 . fir 571^ 3 . t 371% f 

past IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I was going’, etc. 

I. t37rm«7r 2 . ^ 377^77 «rT 3 . ^ 377 ^ srr 
Plural — ‘we were going’, etc. 

I . ^ 377 % S !7 2 . 371% ^ 3 • ^ ^ 

CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I may be going’, etc. 

I. ii 37 (^ 1 ' 2 . ? 377577^1% 3* 
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Plural — ‘we may be going’, etc. 

I. 2. 3. 

PRESUMPTIVE IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘I must be going’, etc. 

I. t'srrarfl^ z. ^ 5 nm|>Tr 3. 

Plural — ‘we must be going’, etc. 

I. ^ jn% 2. 51T ^ 3. 

PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

Singular — ‘were I going’, etc. 

I. t'^sTRU^Wr 2. 3. ^ ^stru 

Plural — ‘were we going’, etc. 

I. fff 517 % 2. 3. t 5 rr^ fit 

Tenses formed with the Perfect Participle 

INDEFINITE PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I went’, etc. 

I. % ’Fn’ 2. 5 T w 3. 5 r 5 >r!TT 

Plural — ‘we went’, etc. 

I. f'T’R 2. 51T 3. # > 1 % 

PRESENT PERFECT 

Singular — T have gone’, etc. 

I. 2. 3. ^ wr * 
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Plural — ‘we have gone’, etc. 

1. 2- 3- ^ ^ 

PAST PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I had gone’, etc. 

I. 4 »RT«rT 2. 3. ^w«rT 

Plural — ‘we had gone’, etc. 

I. 2. 5. t JR # 

CONTINGENT PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I may have gone’, etc. 

I. 2. ^JIJTTft# 5. ^JRTftt 

Plural — ‘we may have gone’, etc. 

I. 2. 3. t JR 

PRESUMPTIVE PERFECT 

Singular — ‘I must have gone’, etc. 

1. 2. ^JRTf>IT 3. JRT f>rT 

Plural — ‘we must have gone’, etc. 

I. 2. ^JTJRffir 3. # JR ^tTTjj- 

PAST CONTINGENT PERFECT 

Singular — ‘had I gone’, etc. 

I. tjRTfkr 2. ^JRT^ 3. ^JRT^trlT 

Plural — ‘had we gone’, etc. 

I. 2. 3. # ’Tt 
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Nofe; — In all the above forms w becomes 
I and tr becomes f in the feminine. 

§109. Infinitive as a Verbal Noun. 

When the Infinitive is used as a Gerund or 
Verbal Noun w) it is inflected as a 

Tadbhava noun in in the singular only. Thus 
we have ‘fighting’; ^ ‘of fighting’; 

^ ‘in fighting’, etc. There is another verbal noun 
formed by adding ^rr to the root, as ^ plus ?rr equals 
‘fighting’. This resembles the perfect participle, 
but in the irregular verbs it is more distinct, as: — 
from ^STPTT ‘to go’, we have ^ plus m equals ^srniT 
‘going’ whereas the perfect participle is w. This will 
be met with in the formation of Frequentative and 
Desiderative Compounds, §§157 and 138. 

§110. Roots. 

The root of a verb is obtained by 

dropping the ?TT from the infinitive. This will 
be met in several compound verbs. It is identical 
with the second person singular Imperative. Roots 
that end in a vowel are sometimes said to be open 
roots, and their verbs pure verbs, while those ending 
in a consonant — ^that is, with the inherent sT — are 
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closed roots, and their verbs mixed verbs, as mm 
and ^ (roots m and are open; wtmr and 
(roots irttr and are o/osed 
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§iTi. When the root terminates in STT, ?ft or 
t, the letter ^ is inserted before the m of the 
perfect participle, as: — ‘to obtain,’ root <Tr, 
perfect participle TRr ‘obtained’; ‘to sleep’, 

root ?ft, perfect participle ‘slept’. In the 

case of f the long vowel becomes short, as: 

‘to drink’, root 'fl, perfect participle fwT ‘drunk’. 
When these perfect participles are inflected, the 
^ may disappear. It may become either or 
'TTg, Irt or frg. In forming the feminine the it 
vanishes altogether, as: — qrirr masculine, feminine 
singular and TTf feminine plural-, masculine, ql 
feminine singular and vf feminine plural. 

§112. The Contingent Future (tttttToit ^Tfqr^T^) is 
formed by adding the following terminations to 
the root: — 

Singular — first person second person g, third 
person g. 

'Plural — first person g, second person ?ft, third 
person g. 

Thus from root we have ‘I may 

walk’; ^ ‘we may walk’, etc. This is but one 
of the possible translations of the Contingent. 
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It has to do with any future act of the verb. It 
may be a question, an exclamation or a direct 
statement. The context and the intonation of 
voice determine its meaning. 

§113. The Imperative (f^) is identical with the 
Contingent Future except in the second person 
singular where the root alone is used, as: — 

As this is usually a term of disrespect or reproach, 
it should be seldom used. The second person 
plural is used even when the singular is intended. 
The first and third persons of the Imperative convey 
the idea of entreaty or request rather than command, 
as: — ^ ^ ‘may we go’, or ‘let us go’. The 
ordinary command or order is 5*1 ‘you go’; 

‘you come’, but a respectful form, though 
colloquial, with is which means ‘please 

go’. The honorific ?nv is, however, the most 
common in respectful address, and the form used 
is sTTft or srry^, that is ^ or is added to 
the root, and may be translated, ‘Your honour 
will be pleased to go’, or whatever the verb may 
be. 

§114. The Absolute Future adds nr 

masculine, ^feminine, to the singular, and ir mas- 
culine and feminine, to the plural of the Contingent 
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Future forms. A careful study of the conjugation 
in §§105, 107, and io8 will make this clear. A 
number of alternative forms might have been 
given, but we have confined ourselves to the two 
most common. Where more than one form is 
given, the first is the one generally preferred, 
though very often it is a matter of taste. Note 
the similarity between the forms of the second 
and third persons in the singular and the first and 
third in the plural. 

§115. The tenses from the imperfect (srpi) and 
the perfect ('FJt) participles may be treated in pairs, 
as they each add the same forms of the auxiliary 
verb. The indefinites, however, add no auxiliary. 
The participles when used by themselves represent 
simply an action without reference to time; it may 
be past, present or future. The imperfect denotes 
incomplete action, but this form is seldom used 
by itself. It is used in conditional sentences very 
often, as: — dk 5JI ?ft ^ ^ ?TraT, Tf you had 
come (then) I would have come also’. The Perfect 
represents the action as complete, but without 
reference to time, as: — T came’. These are called 
the Indefinite Imperfect and the Indefinite Perfect 
tenses. 
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§ii6. The Present Imperfect (hptft denotes 

an incomplete action in the present time, that is 
an action still in progress, as: — ?rraTf T am 
coming’, or simply T come’. In the same way, 
the Present Perfect (snww) indicates an action 
finished in the present, as: — wn | ‘I am come’ 
or T have come’, or simply T came’. There is 
also this to be said about the Present Imperfect, 
that it expresses habitual action as well as present 
action, just as in English. 

§117. The Past Imperfect is incomplete 

action in the past, as: — mtrr «rT T v/as coming’. 
That is, I was in the act of coming at some time 
in the past. The Past Perfect ('t 4 is action 
completed in the past, as: — ?rFTT «TT T had come’. 

§118. The Presumptive Imperfect (trf^ sidHM) 
and the Presumptive Perfect indicate 

the same incompleteness and completeness as in 
§117, but with this difference that the action 
is presumed or probable, as: — ^ ?rraT ffitr ‘he 
must be coming’; ^>tt ‘he must have 

come’. 

§119. The Contingent Imperfect 

denotes a possible present, though incomplete. 
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action as: — ^ ?ncrT ft ‘he may be coming’; and 
the Contingent Perfect (gFJrr®!! denotes a 

possibility in the past, as: — ssrnn ft ‘he may 
have come’. 

§120. The Past Contingent Imperfect (?rTW 
indicates a possible incomplete action in some 
past time and depending on some other action, 
as: — 511 ?rr^ ftt ‘had you been coming’. The idea 
implied is that you were not coming. The Past 
Contingent Perfect (Tof ?i%?rr 4 ) denotes possible 
action completed in the past, as: — irf? # m# ^ ?ft 
ft^TT, ‘If they had come it would have been 
weir, the inference again being that they did 
not come. This pair of contingents corresponds 
to the ‘contrary to fact’ conditional sentences 
found in Latin. 

§121. The more idiomatic and common way of 
expressing the Imperfect tenses is by the use of the 
verb Tf?TT ‘to remain’. The root of the prin- 
.cipal verb is compounded with the perfect parti- 
ciple, TfT, and then the combination has the force 
of the imperfect participle, and this may be conju- 
gated in all the imperfect tenses except the indefi- 
nite. With the verb ‘to come’ the Indefinite 
Imperfect form would be A' TfT, etc., if it 
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appeared, but it does not fit in with the scheme 
of this idiom, as do the other tenses given below. 
Hence we should do well to consider this parti- 
cular tense as wanting. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 


I. 

‘I am com- 

5 rr 

‘we are com- 


ing’ 

Tff 

ing’ 

2. 

‘thou art 


‘you are 

t 

coming’ 

rtft 

coming’ 

3. m 

‘he is com- 

t m Tt 

‘they are 


ing’ 

A. 

coming’ 


PAST IMPERFECT 


I. 

‘I was com- 


‘we were 


ing’ 

tI # 

coming’ 

2. 

‘thou wast 


‘you were 


coming’ 

tI ^ 

coming’ 

— 1 

‘he was 

t m 

‘they were 


coming’ 

tI # 

coming’ 


CONTINGENT 

IMPERFECT 


I. 

‘I may be 

^ ^TT 

‘we may be 


coming’ 


coming’ 

2. ^ ?Tr TfT 

‘thou mayest 

54- ?rr 

‘you may be 


be coming’ 


coming’ 
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3. ^ ^rr 

"he may be 

t 3 rr 

‘they may be 


coming" 


coming’ 


PRESUMPTIVE 

IMPERFECT 


I. 

"I must be 

^ STT 

‘we must be 


coming’ 


coming’ 

2. ^ 

"thou must 

?TT Tf 

‘you must 


be coming’ 


be coming’ 

3. ^ 

"he must be 

t ?TT tI 

‘they must 


coming’ 


be coming’ 

PAST CONTINGENT IMPERFECT 

I. t?rTT|T 

‘were I com- 


‘were we 

flcTT 

ing’ 


coming’ 

2. 

‘wert thou 

^ 

‘were you 


coming’ 


coming’ 

3. ^ ?rT 

‘were he 

t ?rT Tf 

‘were they 


coming’ 

51% 

comiag’ 

Masculine 

?rT changes 

to t in the feminine 


singular and masculine changes to f in the 
feminine plural. 

The above construction with differs 

from the regular Imperfect tenses in that the regular 
tenses without may have the simple meaning 
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of the tense, and may also express an habitual 
action, while the above construction expresses the 
simple meaning of the Imperfect tense and nothing 
more. Illustrations of this are as follows: — 
^ ?, ‘What are you doing here ?’; 
f, ‘I am studying Hindi’; ^ stfit 
f, ‘Mohan never comes’; ^ ^ ^ ?rraT f. ‘O yes, 
he does come’; ?rT t, ‘Bhagwati is com- 
ing’; TTR^sT qiT TfT t, ‘Ram Nath’s face 

is shining’. The last two show simple present 
imperfect action, while the others show habitual 
action as well. 

§122. The word ‘tense’ is translated by the word 
‘time’. Present tense, «fdJTH Past tense, 

^ qrra’; Future tense, ‘Voice’ is qr^t; 

Active voice, qr^; Passive voice, qnf qr^q. A 
Causal verb is ^'qisiq? fw; a Compound verb, 
MqcT fw. A Transitive verb is ^+' 4 + f^; Intran- 

'a ' 

sitive verb, qtqnrq? fw. 

§123. Construction with q (Agentive Case). 
Hindi grammarians usually class the form 4 
with the Nominative case because it is the subject 
of the sentence, but we have given it a place by 
itself and called it the Agentive case, because it 
requires a special construction of the verb that the 
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nominative case does not have. (See §107, 
Perfect Tenses.) 

{a) # is used with all the Perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs. Two constructions are then 
possible, as follows: — 

(1) The object takes the nominative form of 

the Accusative case, and the verb agrees with it 
in number and gender, as: — ^ ‘He ate 

fruit’; 51T # Ttel ’mt, ‘You ate bread’; JtPrr 

‘They made a journey’; ^ ^ ‘I saw 

birds’. In this construction the number, gender 
and person of the subject have nothing to do with 
the verb. The gender and number of the verb are 
governed by the object only. 

Note : — The # is not translatable, but if it 
were, the word ‘by’ might come as near to it 
as anything. 

(2) In the second construction the object is 

put in the Accusative case with the second 
Accusative form, and the verb is put in the mascu- 
line singular regardless of the gender and number 
of either subject or object, as: — # SPT# ^ ^ 
‘Ram saw his brother’; ^ ‘The 

girl saw the horses’; 41 %^ # ^ 'Tswr f, ‘The 

Pandit has taught the girls’; 
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^ qrf % jfH' Tlkr, ‘The wild elephants 
trampled the villagers under their feet’. 

{b) For convenience these two are called the 
Passive and Impersonal construction respectively. 
Although it would seem that the # might be trans- 
lated by the word ‘by’, Indian grammarians do not 
recogni2e the noun or pronoun preceding it as 
anything but the direct subject of the sentence and 
•class it as one form of the Nominative case. For 
further discussion of this important subject see 
§192. 

§124. There are eight verbs that are exceptions to 
the above rule, some of them only under certain 
circumstances. Though these verbs are transitive 
they take the subject in the nominative case, and 
the number and gender of the verb are governed 
by the gender and number of the subject and not 
by the object. 

{a) The following five verbs, although they 
are transitive, and take an object, always use the 
subject in the Nominative case: — ‘to talk’; 

‘to forget’; ^tri ‘to bring’; ‘to talk 

idly’; ‘to give birth’. These may be illustrated 
in this way: — ‘he talked’; ^ ‘you 
forgot’; 4 ' HRT T have brought much 
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money’; ^ ‘She gave birth to a son’; 

‘The boy chattered’. 

(b) When the object is mentioned, tTf^TT ‘to 
fight’, uses the Agentive case, otherwise not, as; — 

^ ^TfT, ‘They fought a case’, but when 
the object is not mentioned it takes the subject in 
the Nominative case, as: — ^ ‘They 
fought much among themselves’; wtr 

d^ri'ciH % ‘Sohrab and Rustom fought with 
swords’. 

(c) ?w4?Tr ‘to understand’ may take the # or may 

not, as:— ^ or ^ ‘He 

understood Hindi’. 

{d) 'TFTT ‘to obtain’ takes the subject in the 
nominative when it is used in the Acquisitive 
Compound, as:^ — ^ 'TFTT, ‘He was permitted 

to speak’. Elsewhere tftt takes the subject in 
the Agentive case, as: — ^ ^ 'TFIT, 

‘They found the boy in the temple’. 

§125. The Passive Voice (^nT^=sq-). 

The passive voice is formed by adding the verb 
3nRT ‘to go’ to the perfect participle of any transi- 
tive verb. The participle is then carried throughout 
the entire conjugation, being affected only by the 
gender and number of the subject. The passive 
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never uses the Agentive case. ?IT becomes g in 
the masculine plural, f in the feminine singular 
and I in the feminine plural. This form must 
not be confused with the Progressive discussed 
in §143. 

{a) Thus the Passive of ‘to do’ is fen 
as; — ‘Work was done’; of #rr ‘to 
drink’ is Prqr as: — ^ fttR ^STRI f. ‘Milk is 

being drunk’; of ‘to write’ is strt, as: — 

'R Pt*!! w, ‘That letter was written’. 

{b) The subject of a sentence in the active 
voice becomes the Agent. The agent, when ex- 
pressed, is in the Instrumental case, as: — 

Sift % 7131 I, ‘The boy is being beaten with 
a stick’; ftJt ?Tf% % tft ^TRt f, ‘Bread is being 
taken by the boy’. 

{c) This form is often used in an idiom to ex- 
press an impersonal negative. The verb is always 
in the third person, masculine singular, as: — 
^ ^ 5 Tfr 'STTR, ‘He cannot speak’; ipF % ifft 
tsr Jftt ^rrar, ‘I cannot sit here’; fir ^ ^ w, ‘We 

could not stand it’; gfRIT, ‘The 

boy cannot walk’. This form always implies 
impossibility of a moral or mental nature. Physical 
impossibility is expressed by the inflected imperfect 
participle and forms of the verb «n=RT, as: — ^ ^ 
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t, ‘I am unable to walk’. The 
physical possibility of doing a thing is also ex- 
pressed in this latter way by omitting the ?r or 

§126. Neuter Verbs ftarr). 

The Passive Voice, as such, is not so often 
employed in the Hindi language as in English, 
because there are a great many verbs that have a 
passive meaning though their form is active. 
These are called neuter verbs ftiqr). A 

few illustrations will suffice to show their form 
and nature. 

Iff ^ t ? ‘Where is this cloth made ?’ 

?rrT t ‘The window is opening of 
itself’. 

^ t 'The tree is being shaken’, 

or ‘The tree shakes’. 
‘Where are sweets being 
sold ?’ 

§127. Neuter-Passive Verbs (ttr fw). 

In addition to the neuter verbs, there is an even 
larger class of verbs that combine with arnu to form 
neuter-passive verbs. These differ from the ordi- 
nary passive voice — the true passive — ^in that they 
are formed with the root of the verb instead of 
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the perfect participle. Illustrations of these verbs 
abound: — fr«T ^ W, ‘The hand was burnt’; '^3 
»rt, ‘The hat was torn’; ^ ^ »rf, ‘My finger 

was cut’; IR ^ w, ‘The door was opened’; 

sntrr f, ‘The food is being cooked’; 
f, ‘The tree is being shaken’. 

In both of these classes of verbs the agent may 
be expressed or understood, or there may be no 
thought of an agent at all, the only thought being 
to express the action of the verb. When attention 
is drawn to the agent the true passive form is 
usually employed, as: — iTf rpn?, ‘By 

whom was this ruined ?’ The verb is used else- 
where to form Intensive and other Compounds, 
but in verbs like those in the preceding paragraphs 
^rPTT is more than an Intensive, as it helps in express- 
ing distinctly the passive idea in these neuter verbs, 
which may therefore be rightly styled Neuter- 
Passive verbs. 

§128. Causal Verbs. 

The formation and use of causal verbs is an 
interesting study. Verbs expressing a simple 
verbal idea, whether active or passive, are said to 
be Primitive verbs. From these may be derived 
a causal and a second causal verb. The causal 
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verb expresses immediate causation, that is, causing 
someone to do an act. The second causal is 
mediate causation, that is, causing someone to 
cause a third party to do an act. For instance, 
from the primitive verb ‘to do’, comes the 

causal ‘to have (it) done’, and the second 

causal +<'=(’M'| ‘to cause to have (it) done’. 
means ‘Do this work (yourself)’; 

‘Have this work done (by somebody)’ and 
^ ‘Cause (someone) to have this work 

done (by somebody)’. 

§129. The first and general rule for the form'^tion 
of the causal is that is added to the root to form 
the first causal, and to form the second causal. 
By adding the infinitive ending qr to the root 
thus modified the infinitive of the causal verb is 
formed. The conjugational forms all follow as 
in §107. Verbs of different forms may’ be placed 
in different classes. There may be slight but 
natural modifications. 

{a) Verbs whose root ends in a consonant 
preceded by a short vowel are regular: — 

gRTT ‘to be made’ ‘to make’ 

‘to have made’ 
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‘to rise’ ^SFTT ‘to raise’ 

‘to cause to raise’ 

‘to hear’ 5?rRT ‘to tell’ 

‘to cause (another) to tell’ 

Other verbs in this class are: — 

fs?T?rT ‘to be hidden’ ‘to ripen,’ or 

‘to burn’ ‘to be cooked’ 

‘to meet’, or ‘to mix’ etc. 

(b) Roots of more than one syllable with short 
vowels are treated in the same way as the above. 
Care must be taken to pronounce long vowels 
long, as below: — 

(cha-mak-na) =?*!+■ Hi (cham-ka-nd) 
‘to shine’ ‘to cause to 

shine’ 

(cha-mak-wa-na) ‘to have (someone 
else) cause (some article) to shine’. 

The following are treated in the same way: — 

‘to catch’ ‘to understand’ 

irsqHT ‘to go astray’ ‘to change’ 

TTW ‘to test’. 

(f) Some Primitive neuter verbs of monosyl- 
labic root with a short vowel simply lengthen that 
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vowel for the first causal. The second causal is 
then formed in the regular way, as; — 



‘to be cut’ 


‘to cut’ 


'T'd'i'i'ii ‘to cause to cut’ 



‘to be divided’ 

c . 

1 n * •n 

‘to divide’ 


qcqNi to cause to be distributed 


‘to be bound^ 


‘to fasten’ 


‘to cause 

to be fastened’ 


fiRRT ‘to be ground’ ‘to grind’ 

fq til'll or ‘to cause to be ground’ 

‘to be pulled’ ‘to pull’ 

‘to cause to pull’ 

Sometimes the gun or vriddhi is substituted for 
the cognate long vowel, as: — 

‘to be opened’ ’#1^ ‘to open’ 

‘to cause to open’ 

‘to be pulled’ ‘to pull’ 

Rq^'TMl ‘to cause to pull’ 

In addition to the gun and vriddhi, a few verbs 
•change z to its cognate z, as: — 

‘to be discharged’ ^tfFTT ‘to leave’ 

‘to liberate’ 

NS • 

‘to break’ (intr.) ‘to break’ (tran.) 

^fFTT ‘to cause to break’ 
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'SSfn ‘to tear’ (intr.) qiTS-Tr ‘to tear’ (tran.) 

M5^<=('MT ‘to cause to tear’ 

'RpTT ‘to burst’ (intr.) ‘to burst’ (tran.) 

‘to cause to burst’ 

V3 * 

{d) Monosyllabic roots with long vowels shorten 
that vowel when adding the causal sign. Open 
roots insert a tr before the causal ending, as: — 

^^H'l ‘to go around’ umh'i ‘to turn around’ 
^nRFTT ‘to cause to turn around’ 

3IHMI ‘to wake’ ^sr^iFiT ‘to awaken’ 

■'iC^raRi ‘to cause to awaken’ 

‘to conquer’ f^raFTT ‘to cause to conquer’ 
fsRRRT ‘to cause to cause to conquer’ 

¥1^ ‘to sleep’ g^rpTT ‘to put to sleep,’ 

‘to cause to put to sleep’ 

'fhrr ‘to drink’ Pr^FTT ‘to give to drink’ 

fr^Kl' ‘to cause to give to drink’ 

‘to eat’ ‘to feed’ 

‘to cause to feed’ 

^ ‘to give’ f^^TRT ‘to cause to give’ 

‘to have one cause to give’ 

Exceptions are words in or ?fl. These retain 
their vowel and form the causal according to the 
first illustrations, as: — 
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tTfTT ‘to swim’ #TRT ‘to cause to swim’ 

gT=rRT ‘to cause to cause to swim’ 

‘to run’ ?1fFTr ‘to cause to run’ 

‘to cause to cause to run’ 

(e) Besides the above regular rules, there are a 
few common verbs more or less irregular as the 
following list will show: — 

#5^ ‘to sit’; tsRT or f^^FTT or 

‘to say’; 'b^Mi or +^<rlqHi 

<51 'll 'll ‘to play’; <5i<nHi or hsl<HHi; f%?r^FTT 

‘to sow’; (other forms wanting) 

‘to learn’; fhwT or ‘to teach’; 

‘to see’; f?WTT or ‘to show’; 

5fFFTT ‘to know’; 3Rr?rRT or ^sRTTTT ‘to inform’ 

^ ‘to take’; f^^FTT ‘to cause to take’ 

■ 5 ^ ‘to weep’; ‘to cause to weep’; 

‘to be sold’; ‘to sell’; f^^^rprr 
• T’IRT ‘to put’; T’lHT ‘to keep’; 

‘to be washed’; ‘to wash’; or 

(/) It may be observed that in advancing from 
the Primitive to the Causal there is sometimes a 
slight change in the wording of the meaning, as: — 
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"to read’, q^RT "to teach’, i.e. "to cause 
to read’ 

"to learn’, "to teach’, i.e. "to cause 

to learn’ 

"to speak’, ^^trt "to cause to speak’, ^^rrt 
" to cause to be made to speak’ 

"to say’, q^^RT or "to cause to say’ 

^^TRT "to call’, ^^■qm "to cause to call’. 



XII. COMPOUND VERBS 


§i 30. Compound verbs are very numerous in Hindi, 
but they fall quite naturally into groups or classes. 
The arrangement used by grammarians is adopted 
here for convenience and followed more or less 
closely. 

The ability to grasp the full significance of 
these compounds comes only with constant usage. 
In some cases the meaning of the first part of the 
compound is only intensified, and that in varying 
degrees; in others the compound partakes of the 
meaning of both members; while in still others the 
emphasis is on one or the other. 

§131. The combinations may be named and classi- 
fied as follows: — 

Class I 

Formed with the toot and one of the verbs 
given below 

A. Intensives, 'Tf^, etc. 

B. Potentials, 

C. Completives, +^i . 

Class II 

Formed with the, verbal noun — (Perfect participle) 

A. Frequentatives, 
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B. Desideratives, 

Class III 

Formed with the infinitives 

A. Inceptives, wn. 

B. Permissives, 

C. Acquisitives, 'TRI. 

Class IV 

Formed with the participles 

A. Continuatives TffTT. 

B. Progressives, ^rr^. 

C. Staticals, etc. 

D. Reiteratives, various verbs. 

Class V 

Formed with nouns and adjectives 
Nominals, ^iprr, JmTTT, etc. 

CLASS I. Formed with the Root 

§132. Kellogg calls this the class combined with 
the conjunctive participle, and then adds that it 
is the form that is identical with the root that is 
used, and his numerous illustrations are in this 
form. Furthermore there is no trace of a conjunc- 
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tive participle meaning in the compounds. Hence 
reference will be to the root in this discussion. 

§133. (A) In Intensive compounds the verbal idea 
is contained in the first member of the compovmd, 
which is the root form. The other member of 
the compound, though fully conjugated, intensi- 
fies or in some way modifies the meaning of the 
verb. It is not always possible to express in Eng- 
lish the idea contained in a compound without the 
use of some adverb or preposition, as: — 

‘to throw atvay-, ^ srurr ‘to eat up*', # ^ ‘to 
take ajvaj*', ^ ST^nrr ‘to cut off’; rftf ‘to 

break in pieces’; ^ ‘to speak up’; 'ft ^ 
‘to drink’ (intensive), etc.; ^ ‘to give’ and ^ 
‘to take’ are commonly used to intensify a verb 
— the latter in favour of the person speaking, and 
the former in favour of the other party. On this 
last point there seems to be no hard and fast rule, 
but it is a general tendency, 'rsni ‘to fall’; 

‘to throw’, ‘to pour’; ^ruTT ‘to come’; ^srnrr ‘to go’; 

‘to rise’; tsfu ‘to sit’; ‘to place’; ‘to keep’; 
and ‘to remain’ are among the common 

verbs that are used as the second member of the 
intensive compounds. Only the second member 
of the compound is conjugated. 


II 
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§134. (B) 'Potential compounds are formed by 
adding to the root of verbs the conjugated forms 
of the verb ‘to be able’, as: — an tR^n f, 

‘He can go’; ‘She will be able to rise’. 

This construction with may also imply per- 
mission. y+ni is never used by itself. 

§133. Further illustrations of this compound are 
as follows: — ‘She is able to speak’; 

^ ‘He could work’. This compound 
is treated in all tenses as an intransitive verb: the 
subject is always in the Nominative case. 

{a) Sometimes the inflected form of the infi- 
nitive is heard with as: — n ^n# f, ‘I am 

able to go’, but this is not correct, nantiwrf 
is the correct form. 

Q)) Sometimes the potential idea is expressed 
with the infinitive and snm or tht, as: — 1 
?n^t, ‘I can write’; n ^iflf 'TRI, ‘I did not find 
it in me to speak’, or ‘I was not able to speak’. 

§136. (C) Completive compounds are formed by 
adding to the root the forms of the verb, 

‘to be finished’. The causal =^ 5 FTJTT ‘to complete’, 
and the intensive ^ ^stri ‘to be used up’, are in 
use, but is mainly, though not exclusively, 

used in this compound. The imperfect participle 
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of this compound, however, is rarely used. A few 
illustrations are given: — ‘He is already 
gone’; ‘She has finished eating’; 

‘They must have finished doing (it)’. The 
compound is treated as an intransitive verb, with 
the subject in the Nominative case. 

CLASS II. Formed with Verbal Nouns 

§137. (A) Frequentative s are formed by adding the 
verb to verbal nouns in ?rT, which is the 
gerund that has the perfect participle form, as: — 
^ 5IT4T 4^x11 1> ‘He often comes’; 4 ^ 

‘Do this work regularly’. That this form is not 
the perfect participle is clear from such illustrations 
as: — ^ ^3iWT f, ‘She often goes’. This form 

with ^fUTT seems like an innovation, as all the 
other irregular verbs use their ordinary perfect 
participle forms in this compound, as: — 

*11^ ^ ‘From today the worship service 

will be at 5 o’clock’. 

* It must be observed that this compound differs 
from the Continuative in that it denotes action 
done more or less regularly and frequently, but 
at intervals. It might also be called an habitual 
compound: — Thu f , ‘She is in the habit of 
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weeping’, Frequentatives never use the Agentive 
case — indeed, it never is used in the perfect 
tenses. 

§138, (B) Desideratives are formed with the use of the 
verbal noun in 5 IT and the verb ‘to desire’. 

The compound denotes the desire to do the thing 
expressed by the first member, as: — ^ 
f, ‘I desire to say this’; ^ «Tr, ‘He 

had desired to do (that)’. This compound also 
expresses in the imperfect tenses the immediacy 
of an action, as: — ^ ^ ^ =^ 7 ^^ f, ‘The clock 

is about to strike three’. 

{a) Perhaps the more common Desiderative is 
that compounded with the infinitive. In this 
there seems to be a swing away from the use of the 
inflected form to the uninflected. It is quite proper 
to say, ^ STR =str^r ‘He desires to go’, and it 
is also correct to say, ^ f . The use of 

these two forms varies in different provinces, but 
the latter is more commonly used. 

{b) Another very useful form of the Desidera- 
tive is construed with the infinitive and the respect- 
ful form to express obligation or duty. With 
this construction the subject of the English sentence 
is put in the Dative case, as: — ^ stht 
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‘You ought to go’; ^ 'l??TT ‘He 

ought to read this book’. Obligation or duty is also 
expressed by the infinitive with 'Tf'TT or f>iT, as: — 
^ ^STFIT 'Tf^ t> ‘I to go’; ^ ^ f^TT t, 

‘He has to learn’. 

CLASS III. Formed with the Inflected 
Infinitive 

§159. (A) Inceptive compounds are formed with the 
inflected infinitive, and the forms of the verb ^UHT. 
Thus combined it expresses the beginning of the 
action of the infinitive. By itself tiw has a 
great variety of meanings — a very useful verb — 
but it is only in this compound form that it con- 
veys the meaning of beginning. Examples are 
numerous: — ^ ‘He began to beat’; ^ 

‘She began to go’. The expression is so 
common that it is often used where there is not 
much thought of beginning, as ‘began 

to say’, which may not have in it much more than 
•^hat is expressed in English by ‘he said’. 

This compound is used almost entirely in the 
perfect tenses, though present and future tenses are 
also met with. The subject of the sentence, 
however, is always in the Nominative case. 
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§140. (B) Permssms are formed with the inflected 
infinitive by adding the word ^ ‘to give’. They 
express permission to do the act indicated by the 
infinitive, as: — ^ # iTO ^ feri, ‘He allowed me 
to go’; ^ STR ‘Let me go’; ^ ^ 

‘Please let him speak’. 

(a) This compound is used in all the tenses, 
and also places the subject in the Agentive case 
with the perfect tenses. 

§141. (C) Acquisitives also are formed with the 
inflected infinitive and the verb Tr^TT ‘to obtain’, 
and express the acquisition of the act denoted by 
the infinitive. Unlike the Permissive, it is an 
intransitive expression, consequently it never uses 
the Agentive case. ^ qr^lT, ‘He obtain- 

ed permission to see (him)’ is an illustration of 
the Acquisitive. 

{a) Permissives have to do principally with the 
giver while Acquisitives have to do with the reci- 
pient. ^ ^ fetT, ‘He gave (permission) to 

go’, is a Permissive; ^ ^ ’TPTT, ‘He obtained 
(permission) to go’, is an Acquisitive. There is 
also somewhat of a potential idea involved in the 
Acquisitives, as: — # ?rr# mr, ‘I did not get 
(an opportunity) to come’; TFIT, ‘He got 
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(an opportunity) to speak’. 

CLASS IV. Formed with the Imperfect 
AND Perfect Participles 

§142. (A) Continmtives are compounds of both the 
imperfect and perfect participles with the verb 
‘to remain’, and denote the continuance 
of an action. The participle agrees with the sub- 
ject in gender and number. This compound differs 
from the Frequentative in that the latter implies a 
repetition at intervals, while the Continuative is 
continuous in action, as: — ^ f, ‘He keeps 

on laughing’; t> ‘He continues to 

talk’ (literally, ‘He remains talking’); 

‘She will remain seated’; srrftFT 5^11^ yrr*!’ ^ 
‘May blessing remain with you’. 

{a) Note the difference between three somewhat 
similar expressions: — ^ nRTT f, ‘He is singing’; 
^ HT t> ‘He is engaged in singing’; ^ WT TfcTT 
f, ‘He continues singing’. 

' (i') The expression strit usually means 

‘to die’, ^TRUTfl, ‘he died’. Similarly ^ spT 
srar srrar means ‘His influence was gone’. 

§143. (B) Progressives are closely related to the Con- 
tinuatives. They are different, however, and cannot 
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be used intetchangeably. Progressives take the 
verb 'STRT with either perfect or imperfect participle. 
The action of the participle is represented as steadily 
progressing or advancing. There is progress re- 
gistered, as: — ^ STRIT ‘He is going on 

reading’; t ^ 3rr% f, ‘They are going on 
working’; prr ‘He went along 

(the road) praising’. Care must be taken not to 
confuse this with the Passive Voice (see §125). 

(a) With the perfect participle the verb ?rHT 
may also be employed in this compound, as: — 

?nraT f , ‘He is coming along’; ^ simf, ‘Come 
along’. 

(b) The participle agrees with the Nominative 
subject in gender and number. 

§144. (C) One more interesting and valuable verbal 
compound is to be noted, viz., the Statical. This 
is closely related to the foregoing. It represents 
motion or condition while in the act or state of 
doing a thing, with this peculiarity that the parti- 
ciple always remains inflected in the masculine 
plural form, as: — ^ ftr ?nf, ‘She came weep- 
ing’; ^ ftT srnrr, ‘He came rejoicing’; 

t ^ ^ fiT «IT, ‘A leather belt was tied 

about his waist’. 
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§145. (D) The Keiferatives are not given a class by 
themselves, but are worthy of note. In these 
compounds, verbs of similar or the same meaning 
and often of similar sound are repeated. This 
repetition adds little or nothing to tlie meaning of 
the first member of the compound, but the rhyme 
or rhythm is pleasing to the ear, and therefore the 
custom is quite common. These are some of the 
examples of this: — ‘having explained’; 
m W? ‘having left everything’; ^ 

‘having supervised’; ^ ift? ^ ‘having smashed 
(things)’; ^ ferr % 

‘Whatever you intend to do about these nicn 
do it after careful thought’; ?)TT ^ ^ ^ # ‘under 
your supervision’. 

§146. Compounds that express only one verbal 
idea, either intensified or modified in some way, 
and whose first member remains unchanged, 
such as the Intensives, are called C/ose Compounds. 
Other compounds, such as those with the parti- 
ciple or infinitive, either inflected or uninflected, 
and those where each member of the compound 
contributes something of its own to the mean- 
ing, are called Loose Compounds. Examples are as 
follows: — 
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Close Compounds Loose Compounds 

‘to sit up’ ‘to weep fre- 

quently’ 

^Tor^lrr ‘to entrust’ 537=^^ ‘to finish eating’ 

^ffl ‘to go away’ q^f ^+<11 ‘to be able to 

read’ 

^ ‘to super- ?RIT (he) ‘began to 

qHqr vise’ see’ 

CLASS V. Nominal Compounds 

§147. Nouns and verbs, when joined together to 
express a single verbal idea, are called 'Nominal 
Compounds. There are many verbs used in this 
manner, but one of the most popular is ^t>tt ‘to 
do’. The list of such nominals is very long. A 
few examples must suffice: — qJFr qio ‘to work’; 
(qro is the abbreviation for qr^qi); srte’ ‘to reveal’; 

qro ‘to see an image’, or ‘to see some great 
one’; thr qro ‘to protect’; srahr qjo ‘to instruct’; 

qro ‘to dismiss’; qro ‘to eat’; 'r? qr© ‘to 
approve’; q:© ‘to tolerate’, etc. When nominals 
of this type are transitive the object usually 
takes the form with qit. When the verb in the 
compound is itself transitive the noun becomes the 
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object, and, in the perfect tenses with the passive 
construction y the gender of the verb is governed by 
the gender of the noun, as : — ^ ^ ^ tUT? 

‘He made this thing known’; ^3^ # srPTSTT 
‘He prayed’. 

§148. Another group with usually takes 

what would be the object of the English sentence 
in the Genitive case. The gender and number of 
said genitive would depend on the gender and 
number of the noun in the compound. The 
following will illustrate this group: — ‘to 
relate’; ^r^TiTFT ‘to infer’; ‘to despise’; 

sfo ‘to study’; ^fo ‘to respect’; 

‘to save’; ‘to thank’; 'flw ‘to pursue’; 

‘to see’; srrt^T ‘to begin’; ‘to 

reflect’, ‘think’; ‘to believe’; fiRT ‘to 

revile’; ‘to worship’; ‘to suppli- 
cate’; ^ ‘to serve’; ‘to injure’. 

Note : — The last five nouns given above are 
. feminine. The others are masculine. 

To illustrate the above group, we may say: — 
^ ^ ?rr 5 r^ f^qj, ‘(He) honoured his father’; 

^ ^ fjRT ‘He disgraced him’; t ?Tcr 
^ ‘The boy related this thing’; 13^ ^ 
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"ftW ‘Follow after love’; ^ 

‘The maidens served the poor’; t ^ ’jsrr 
sR^rf, ‘They worship images’. 

§149. Other nominals take either the Genitive or 
‘to preach’, ‘to instruct’; cirnr ‘to 
forsake’; 1%?=^ ‘to ascertain’; ‘to 

prevent’; cpiH ‘to describe’; ?w ‘to touch’. 
By way of illustration in sentences we may say: — 
^ cirnr ‘to forsake falsehood’; ^ 

% ^ ferr, ‘He preached the Kingdom 

of God’. 

§150. The following may be preceded by the Geni- 
tive or by % or qx: — ‘to distinguish’; ^ 
or Tbs ?rr^ ‘to investigate’; ‘to won- 

der at’; qro ‘to rejoice’; ^ qro ‘to forgive’; 

‘to ask’; qjo ‘to pray’; txqjo ‘to hate’; 
^ qjo ‘to be jealous’; ^ q?© ‘to become intimate 
with’; qpTOf q^o ‘to show grace to’; qRiFrqjo ‘to 
oppress’, ‘to do injustice’; qqrqro ‘to show mercy 
to’; qro ‘to be angry with’; fqn qro ‘to show 
favour’; qro ‘to trust in’; etc. Illustrations -. — 
qr^ qfl ^ ‘to forgive sins’; |qqx % qrd, 
‘Pray to God’; ^3^ % SRq qr^; ‘Ask him’; prxf 
qx |qqx qqr qxqr ‘God shows mercy to thou- 
sands’. 
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§151. The following take ?rr«r or ?prr ‘with’, or # ‘in’ 
or ‘to the side’ or ‘direction of’. This last 
word is feminine and therefore requires the genitive 
particle in but only in the singular: — 

‘to be deceitful’; S|T ‘to make sport of’; 5 ft% 

‘to make friends with’; ‘to be beneficent 

to’; 5 i%r ‘to enter’; ‘to doubt’; sjtr 

‘to give thought to’; ‘to look toward’; 'fte 

^0 ‘to turn the back upon’; ^4?° ‘to face’. 

§152. Another list of nominals are those combined 
with the verb ‘to eat’. In the case of these 
compounds, like those with ^RtTT, in the perfect 
tenses, when the Passive construction is used (see 
§123, (a) i) the verb agrees with the object 
in gender and number; — ^ ^KT ‘to be whipped’; 

’ 3 FTT ‘to bask in the sun’; ^ ‘to take 
a bribe’; Wo ‘to stumble’; sflw Wo ‘to be 

deceived’; WT Wo ‘to be afraid’; 4 K Wo ‘to be 
beaten’; Wo ‘to faint away’; ^ Wo ‘to go 
for a walk’. The causal may be substituted for 
war making a causal compound, as: — «flw 
‘to deceive’, etc. 

§153. Compounds with ^ deserve special notice. 
Ordinarily they take the same construction as ^rwT 
and ww, as: — Iw ‘to lend’; ^ ^ ‘to afflict’; 
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^ ‘to trouble’; spiRK ^ ‘to thank’; but there 
are the following exceptions. Abstract nouns like 
‘show’, ‘display’; ‘a hearing’ and a few 
others take the verb in the masculine or 
feminine, depending on the gender of the 
subject, in the perfect tenses, and the subject in 
the Nominative case. Thus we say f^, 

‘(He) was heard’ (the subject may also be ‘it’). 
In such a sentence we would naturally expect 

finart f^, ‘It was seen’, is used where 
^1 would be expected. Other illustra- 
tions are: — ‘to be touched’; qarfrf ‘to be 
seized’. There are very few if any other nouns 
that allow this construction. 

§154. Nominals with hi Ol'i take the Passive Cons- 
truction (§123) in the Perfect tenses in the 
regular way: — wifl HTtHT ‘to snatch’; HTo ‘to 

deride’; #T hto ‘to boast’; HTo ‘to dive’; 

^ HTo ‘to plunge’; JH® ‘to jump’; R^rif HTo 
‘to scream’. 

§155. There are many other combinations made 
with a variety of verbs, such as ?IRT, TfaT, 

HTHTn, ^mr, t?aHT, etc. 

These can easily be learned as they are met with 
constantly in conversation and in reading. 



XIIL ADVERBS (fw 

§156. The word fsRPT means ‘special’, ‘particular’. 
Hence as used in grammar has come to 

mean ‘adjective’ because it is the adjective that 
specialises the noun it is used with, or which it 
modifies. So also, is used to signify the 

modification of the verb, and by using ‘verb’ 
with it, we have a name for adverb. However, 
as in English, an adverb modifies an adjective or 
another adverb, as well as a verb, and is not inflected. 
Hence adverbs are sometimes called srpt. 

§157. The table given in §99 shows the pro- 
nominal adverbs. Of these there are four classes, 
viz: — time, place, direction, and manner. They 
are separately classified with certain pronouns 
and adjectives in form and meaning. 

{a) It will be noted that in the Remote Demon- 
strative class there are two adverbs wanting, 
namely those for time and manner. In both of 
these places the corresponding correlative supplies 
thfi want. 

{B) The adverbial particle ^ may be added to 
any adverb in the table, and most adverbs given 
below, for emphasis, as: — ‘just there’; 
tff-f- ‘j'lst this way’. The f often combines 
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with the preceding letter to form an aspirate, 
as: — ‘just now’; ‘ever’. 

(c) These adverbs are said to have been subs- 
tantive combinations, and therefore may assume the 
force of nouns and take case endings and in 
this way express a variety of adverbial ideas, as: — 
% ‘henceforth’; ^ ‘of what time’; ^ ‘till 
now’; 51 ^^ ‘since’; ‘thence’; ^ ^ ‘to what 
place’; cRf ‘up to this place’. The endings may 
also be added to the intensives, as: — 5 nft ^ ‘from 
this very time’; % ‘from some place’. 

{d) By the repetition or combination of these 
adverbs other ideas are expressed, as: — ^ 531^ 
‘whenever’; ^ ^ ‘wherever’. These are 

invariably followed by the corresponding correla- 
tive, either expressed or understood, 
‘sometimes’; ^ ‘whenever’ and ^ 

‘wherever’, express indefiniteness. ^ 5 l®r ‘now 
and then’; *1 ‘sometime or other’; 5^ ^ 
rzff ‘in the same way as before’, are other ex- 
pressions from these adverbs. 

§158. Besides the above, there are other adverbs of 
time. A list of the most common follows: — srrsr 
‘today’; ^ ‘yesterday’ or ‘tomorrow’ ^rr^T ^ ‘now- 
a-days’; ‘daily’; srf^ fer ‘every day’; ‘before’; 
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‘after’, ‘subsequently’; ?r 5 % ‘at dawn’; ^ ‘at 
break of day’; <Tf|^ or ‘before’, ‘previously’; 

‘in the morning’; ‘afterwards’; f?KH ‘finally’, 
‘at last’; trqr qq ‘at once’; or ‘immediately’; 
qwf ‘day before yesterday’ or ‘day after tomorrow’; 
?nqft ‘three days ago’ or ‘three days hence’; ?rOTf 
‘four days ago’ or ‘four days hence’; fqjT ‘again’; 
gqrqr ‘once upon a time’; ^ ‘meanwhile’; qn^TT 
or qrqsnt ‘often’ or ‘repeatedly’; or ‘always’; 

% ‘continually’; H^iidK ‘incessantly’; gqr or 
or gtq ‘always’; ^«rr ‘often’, ‘generally’; ‘often’. 

§139. Other adverbs of place are: — STFr ‘before’; 

‘behind’; ‘above’; ^ ‘below’; fqq??, qra’, 
or ‘near’; p ‘at a distance’; ‘outside’; 

‘inside’; qK ‘across’, ‘beyond’; mqqTT ‘on 
both sides’, ‘through and through’; qf^ ‘at first’; 
q^ or q^ ‘on that side’; sfk ‘on this side’; 

‘elsewhere’; gqrq ‘in one place’; g#q ‘every- 
where’; ?rnr qror ‘on all sides’. 

§160. Other adverbs of manner are: — srqfqqr, 
gqqtrqr ‘suddenly’; vkj, g;sqj, qq, dVsr, 
qrfql ‘quickly’; ^ or ‘slowly’; gq, 

‘truly’; ^Iqrsrqr ‘exactly’; gqw ‘necessarily’; 

qnfr ‘as it were’, ‘so to speak’; ggfg, qr# 
‘namely’, ‘that is to say’; ggsr ‘on the contrary’; 

IZ 
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??TTRr ‘in short’, ‘brie£y’; ‘openly’; % 

or ^ ‘easily’; ‘perchance’; qr^iFf ‘pro- 

perly’; TH<'d< ‘uninterruptedly’; g«TT ‘vainly’; 
‘exceedingly’; or qtq' qfq' ‘on foot’; 

‘slowly’; ^TfWf ‘boldly’, ‘with a crash’; 

‘freely’; ^T#«Tr ‘in every way’. Pronominal adjec- 
tives of quality or kind (see §96) are used as 
adverbs in their inflected form, as: — 

^ from and Sometimes 

the adjectival form m is used as an adverb, but the 
adverbial form g is better and more correct, as 
#r ?TnT ?, ‘How did you come ?’ or used 
idiomatically, ‘On what business have you come ?’ 
or ‘What brought you here ?’ 

§161. Many of the adverbs already given may also 
be used as adverbs of direction^ as: — ?rFr, ^qr, 

for ‘forward’, ‘backward’, ‘upward’, and ‘down- 
ward’ respectively; also 5 T 1 T for ‘inward’, 

‘outward’; ‘to the right hand’, 

‘to the left hand’. With the last two the word 
‘hand’ is usually added. The words and 
cTOB are used a great deal with the above and 
other words to express direction. Both these 
words take the feminine conjunctive particle 
because it seems that they were originally feminine 
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nouns, as: — ‘upwards’; ‘toward 

the right hand’; ^ 3 ^ ^ sflr ‘toward the north’; 
etc. 

Note : — When 5ft?: and are qualified by 
?>ff, etc., the conjunctive particle 

is % instead of This means that in the 
singular is reckoned as feminine and in the 
plural it is reckoned as masculine. Illustra- 
tions are: — «R % ?ftT ‘on the four sides 
of the house’; ‘on both sides of 

him’. 

§162. (a) Sometimes adjectives are used as adverbs 
without any change, as: — ^ ^ ‘He did 

badly’; ^ ‘very well’; ^ ‘He wept a 

little’; ^ ^ ^ wtrf, ‘She was not in the 
least disturbed’. 

(b) Some other word, or phrase, may be used as 
an adverb, as: — ?rR^ ^ W >nn, ‘He went 
away joyfully’; ^ ^ I^TT ?TT 3 TT, ‘He came 

sorrowfully’; ^ ‘in a snakelike way’. 

’ (c) Very often nouns or adjectives with ^ 
express adverbial ideas, as: — % ‘secretly’; 
4 IIHh 1 % ‘easily’; ^ % ‘lovingly’; Pi 3 <'di ^ ‘fearlessly’; 
gjnmr % ‘plainly’. • 

(d) Also with # or either expressed or un- 
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derstood, as : — ^ # ‘finally’; W ^ ‘openly’; ^ ^ 
‘at first’; ‘afterward’; OTWT ‘at that time’; 

‘some day’. 

(e) Conjunctive participles are often used as 
adverbs, as:— ifK ^ ‘Thoughtfully (he) 

spoke’; ?TT?fr f’TH% =Er#, ‘Come, let us go together’; 
^ ^ ^ ‘two by two’; ^ ‘especially’. 

§163. Adverbs of degree include such words 
as: — ^ ‘much’; «ft?T ‘little’; ‘somewhat’; 

?TRr, ^ ‘very’; ?r?iRr ‘exceedingly’; ftTE 

‘only’; mr or tr (with rj^, etc.) ‘once’, 

‘twice’, ‘thrice’, etc.; qrr ‘fully’; ‘entirely’; 

^ ‘little’. 

§164. (<2) Adverbs of affirmation and negation 
constitute a small class. ‘Yes’ is rendered by ^ 
and sometimes ?ft. ^ is nearly always added in res- 
pectful address either before or after, as: — ^ or 
^ sfl. Indeed, ^ is often used by itself. It cor- 
responds somewhat to the English word ‘Sir’ and 
‘Madam’. It is both masculine and feminine. The 
words ^ and ‘truly’; ‘necessarily’; 
‘undoubtedly’; and ‘assuredly’ are also used 

as affirmations. A villager (and sometimes others 
too), when asked if he can do a thing, will reply 
with — ? ‘Why not ?’ or with — ? 
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‘What else ?’ when he means simply ‘Yes’. 

(b) There are three negatives: — sT and w. 
Tra" is always used with the imperative, and 
nowhere else. ^ is never used with the 
imperative, but with all other moods and tenses. 

may be used anywhere. and | need not 
be used together except for emphasis, because 
it is really q" plus |, so it is unnecessary to say f , 
though it is usually done, as ^ ^ ^jn^TT t when 
^ ^ would be sufficient and quite correct 

for ‘He is not going’. Other illustrations are: — 
w ^srrtfr, ‘Do not go’; ?rrT ^ ‘Please do 

not come’; ?rr#TT ^ ^’TT, ‘I will neither come nor 
tell’; ^ 5rmt ^ 'n^, ‘If you do not come 

(then) you will not obtain (it)’; ?ft 

fet ^ ‘Go now, otherwise I will send 

another’. Absolute ‘no’ is usually B", though 
may be used as more emphatic. ^ may be used 
with negation as well as affirmation. ^ is the 
equivalent of ‘No, Sir’, ‘No, Madam’, or ‘No, 
thank you’. Much, however, depends on the tone 
<5£ voice in which these expressions are uttered. 



XIV. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


§165. Prefixes and suffixes abound in Hindi. A 
few like sr and sr% when prefixed to a noun 
only intensify the meaning of the original word, 
but most combinations add new words to the 
language. While a prefix is not used by 

itself, each one has a distinct meaning. The 
illustrations will show how this changes or adds 
to the meaning of the word. While no rule can be 
given for determining the meaning of these parti- 
cles, it is well to remember that: — 

{a) 5 r before words beginning with a conso- 
nant, or w before words beginning with a vowel, 
usually signify negation, as: — ?r-l- «nT = ?T«nT 
‘unrighteousness’; ‘improper’, 

‘unworthy’. 

(b) J and signify something evil, as: — 

f -|- ‘misconduct’; 4- 

‘ill-fortune’; -f- ‘ill-conduct’; |:-|- 

‘bad disposition’, etc. (For the rules 
of Sandhi that apply to the formation of these com- 
binations see §25 {d) and (J)). 

(c) 5 signifies good, as: — f 4- 

‘good news’, ‘Gospel’; 54-?T^?n:= ■g4i4«< ‘good 
opportunity’ or ‘chance’. 
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(d) ft’; also signifies negation as: — ft:-t-i^=ftwH 

‘po-werless’, Veak’; ft; -(- = ftM>^‘^ ‘blameless’; 

ft:-|-ftra'=ftft^‘free from care or anxiety’. (For 
the Sandhi involved here see §25, {d) (f) (/)). 

(e) and ?rf usually signify ‘-with’, as: — 

‘fruitful’; ‘fello’w-labourer’; 

‘neighbour’, ‘fello-w citizen’, etc. 

§166. Other words are illustrated by the following 
list. Ever so many words may be joined to each 
prefix. 


Prefix Meaning Word formed Meaning 


?rft 

‘very’ 


‘exceedingly’ 

?rftr 

‘over’, ‘above’ 

‘authority’ 

m 

'O 

‘after’, ‘infe- 
rior’ 

■o 

‘a following’ 

WT 

‘contrary’ 


‘disgrace’, ‘affront’ 


‘lacking’ 

?Twr 

‘defect’, ‘fault’ 


‘present’ 

srbuTR 

‘pride’, ‘arrogance’ 


‘near’ 


‘in front of’, ‘facing’ 

j 


f qwT 

‘half baked’, ‘half ripe’ 


• ‘half’ j 


‘half dead’ 

m J 


[ !n#ft 

‘a paralytic’ 


‘little’ 


‘one of little faith’ 


‘opposition’ 


‘acceptance,’ ‘receipt’ 
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Prefix Meaning Word formed Meaning 



‘height’ 


‘beginning’, ‘creation’ 




‘regret’, ‘anxiety’ 

qr 

‘distant’ 


‘foreigner’ 



T<?f|sp 

‘the next world’ 

5 r 

‘excess’ 

SHIFT 

‘great effort’ 


‘disjunctive’ 


‘a foreign country’ 

t 

‘negation’ 


‘useless’, ‘idle’ 

n 

‘with’ 


‘agreement’ 


‘like’ 


‘impartial’ 

r 

‘all’ 


‘omniscient’ 




‘everywhere’ 




‘always’ 




‘in every manner’ 


‘self’, ‘one’s 


‘one’s own rule’ 


own' 

§167. Nouns formed by adding suffixes 
are divided by Indian grammarians into two majfi 
classes, namely: Class I, in which the suffix 
is added to a verbal base, and Class II, ?rfer, in 
which the suffix is added to a noun. 

§168. is a compovmd word fq;+?Rr. fg; means 
‘done’, ‘performed’; ?Rr means ‘end’, hence the 
whole word comes to mean ‘derived from a 
verb’. It is sometimes called ‘noun 
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setting forth a verbal idea’. Under this class 
there are five subdivisions, as follows: — 

{a) Nouns indicating the 

(b) ^ Nouns indicating the act 

done. 

(c) +<«iy'K+ 5 !i?rr Nouns indicating that bjy 

which the act is done. 

{d) ^ W Nouns indicating the ' 

doing itself. 

(e) f^PTT?f 1 ^W Nouns indicating the doer 

in the act of doing. 

§169. The various subdivisions of these verbal 
nouns are given below. 

(a) Nouns which indicate the doer of an act 
are formed by adding WMT or fPi to the inflected 
infinitive, as: — iiR# WRT ‘a beater’; irr# ‘a 

singer’; ‘a talker’; ti-l'l'MI ‘a sitter’. 

To this class belong a number of words formed 
by adding to the root of verbs such suffixes as 
and #qT, as: — 'Jjw ‘a worshipper’; qr^ ‘a 
caretaker’; qro? ‘a doer’; ‘a jeweller’; +<^ 3 Ti 

‘a doer’; qw ‘a singer’. Intransitive perfect 
participles with prr added also form adjectives 
which may be used as nouns of this class, as: — 
f*fl ‘one who has slept’; JmpTT ‘one who has 
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died’. The last two illustrations look more like 
adjectives than nouns, but the following expression 
will explain it : — iR ^ sfj- ^ ‘risen from 

among the dead’. 

NoU: — The form is seldom used now 
in Standard Hindi. 

(l>) Nouns which indicate the done are formed 
with transitive verbs in the perfect participle 
with ftrr, ft, fg, as: — tIet prr srurr ‘the flogged 
(one) came’; ^ ft tst ‘the seen (one) sat’. Some 
Sanskrit verbs with the Sanskrit suffix 5T form nouns 
of this class (really adjectives, but may be used as 
nouns) as: — srfet ‘the wearied’; ‘the related’, 
‘the told’. 

(<r) Nouns which indicate that by which the 
act is done are formed by adding ^ to the root of 
the verb, as: — ‘a wife’; cn't ‘scissors’; 

‘a sieve’; srlNRt ‘a bellows’. 

(a?) Nouns indicating the doing itself are formed 
in a number of ways: — 

(1) The roots themselves of many verbs form 
abstract nouns, as : — hr ‘a beating’; ^ ‘a speech’; 
JtH (from fHvrrr) ‘harmony’; ‘a race’. 

( 2 ) By adding h to the root, as: — ‘a walk’; 
‘meeting’, etc. 
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(3) By adding ?ntj str, ?rR to the root, 
as: — ‘a descent’; 5 r?Tf ‘a fight’; ‘an ascent’; 
^SFT ‘a rising’; ^FTFT ‘a fastening’, ‘a land tax’; 

‘salvation’; gaUW ‘adornment’. 

(4) By adding 4^, ^ and to the root, 

as: — «i4ic|d ‘a fabrication’; fwip: ‘a calling’, etc. 
(4^ and p' are used in Urdu.) 

(e) Nouns indicating the doer in the act of doing 
are formed as follows: — 

(1) By adding gg to the inflected imperfect 
participle, as: — ‘the laughing (one)’; ^ 
‘the eating (one)’. 

(2) By the infinitive, as 5, ‘Walking 

is good’. 

(3) By the simple inflected imperfect participle, 
as: — WT ‘at the time of going’; ?UFT ‘at 
the time of sleeping’. 

§170. All these verbal nouns are subject to declen- 
sion in all the cases in the regular way, as the fol- 
lowing illustrates: — ^ tr ^ ^ 'TTW 

‘The singer saw the dead one beside the beaten 
one’. 

§171. cffer is also a compound word, ?r 5 r-|-fp'. 
means ‘that’; fffr is ‘suitable’. Hence, the noun 
and a suitable suffix. Such words are also divided 
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into five subdivisions as under: — 

{a) MT Nouns indicating descen- 

dants or followers or natio- 
nality. 

(b) Nouns indicating the doer 

or tradesman. 

(f) Abstract nouns indicating 

the nature or character of 
a person or thing. 

(d) Adjectival nouns. 

(e) ^ Diminutives from 3 ?t ‘defi- 

cient’. 

§172. These various subdivisions are formed as 
given below: — 

(a) The nouns indicating descendants or followers 
or nationality are formed: — 

(1) By adding as: — ^ ‘descendants of the 

tribe of Yadav’; ‘followers of Dayanand’; 

‘followers of Kabir’; ‘a Bengali’; TpncRfir 
‘a Gujarati’. 

(2) By lengthening the vowel, as: — from 
ftlW, ‘a worshipper of Shiv’; from ‘a 
follower of Vishnu’; ^ from ‘a follower of 
Buddha’. 

(3) By adding ^ or as: — iPTfw ‘a resident 
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of Muttra’; ‘a descendant of shr’. 

{b) Nouns indicating tradesmen, craftsmen, etc., 
are formed: — 

(1) By adding or fm, as:— ‘the 

breadman’; ‘the milkman’; ‘the 

raftman’; ^nfl^rrar ‘a coachman’. 

(2) By adding ?rn:, ?TRt, 'TR, ^TcTT, etc., as: — 

‘a teacher’; ‘a preacher’ or ‘instructor’; 

qrfl^R ‘a cartman’; ?flfeiT ‘a seller of salt’; 

‘a goldsmith’; ‘a blacksmith’; grurra' ‘a gate 
keeper’; ‘giver of life’. 

(c) Abstract nouns indicating the nature or 
character of a person or thing are formed by adding 

R, ?r, 'R, f , 5 iTf , R, R or ?TR, qiR, etc. 

(1) To nouns denoting persons, as: — 

‘manhood’, ‘humanity’; fRVR ‘godhead’; gRR 
‘servitude’; ‘childhood’, etc. 

(2) To pronouns, as: — ‘egotism’; ?rRFR 
‘self-hood’, etc. 

(3) To adjectives, as: — ‘whiteness’; qiff 

‘heat’; =qlfrf ‘breadth’; ‘holiness’; gtRR 

‘excellence’; ‘cleverness’; ‘height’; 

‘badness’; 2Rqr ‘coolness’; tIr ‘dignity’, etc. 

(4) To adverbs, as: — ^ ‘remoteness’; ^ 4 |q ' dl 
‘proximity’, etc. 

{d) Adjectives that may be used as nouns and 
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describe persons or things by the qualities 
they possess are formed by adding the fol- 
lowing: — 

(1) ^ I f f ^ Hj ^ 

H, wnr to common nouns, as: — ^rrarf^ 

‘worldly’; w ‘dirty’; 3?fV ‘woolly’; ‘milky’; 
‘merciful’; ‘pointed’; ‘turbulent’; 

‘angry’; or smm ‘wealthy’; ‘wise’; 

75^^ ‘bestial’; ‘hungry’; 'STrar ‘thirsty’; 

‘trustworthy’; ‘strong’; ‘daily’; 

‘monthly’; ‘injurious’; ‘very dense’; 

‘glad’; ‘joyful’; or ‘domestic’; 

‘wild’; Hsa", ‘wielder of a lathi or 

spear’. 

( 2 ) Various other words and suffixes as in the 


table 

below: — 



Suffix 

Meaning 

Adjectival noun 

Meaning 

tnr 

‘full of’ 

wrrm 

‘compassionate’ 


‘full of’ 


‘complete’, ‘over- 




flowing’ 

Tifor 

‘giver of’ 


‘one who gives 

Tnft 



pain’ 

7 ^ 

‘with’ 


‘joyful’ 


‘only’ 


‘just a part’ 
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‘joined’, 

‘fitted’ 


‘religious’ 


‘fright- 

ened’ 


‘fearful’ 


‘diseased’ 

‘distressed’ 


‘terrified’ 


(f) Diminutives are formed by changing m to 
i, or by adding w, i^, ^ and some- 
times fV, or as: — ‘a rope’; ‘a 

basket’; ‘a small bed’; ‘a small drum’; 

'Rpn' ‘a small animal’, ‘a deer’; ‘a small box’; 

'sfetn ‘a pimple’; f^rfen ‘a small daughter’ (endear- 
ment); ‘a small basket’; ‘a hamlet’; 

‘a pony’; ‘a butterfly’; ‘a wafer’; 

‘a small peacock’; HE+fTi or ‘a small earthen 
pot’; wfl ‘a sprite’. 

§173. COMPOUND WORDS 

There are three methods by which words are 
derived in Hindi — ^by adding prefixes, by adding 
siflfixes, and by combining two words. It is this 
last method, called ‘compounding’, that will be 
dealt with in this section. The words formed by 
this method are called ^rRTf%^ ^ ‘compound 
words’. A study of compound words is very 
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useful to the student of the Hindi language 
not only because they are widely used, almost 
beyond recognition, but because they are helpful 
in building up various terminologies. For exam- 
ple: — ‘Convex lens’ is called ‘with a puffed 

belly’ from ‘lens’; a ‘semicircle’ is called 

There are four main classes of compounds in 
Hindi: — (A) WH, adverbial compounds; 

(B) tnrra", compounds where case signs have 
been dropped; (C) ?nTHr, compounds with 

an implied meaning; (D) is. ?nTHr, dual compounds. 
The derivation of these words is as given 
below: — 

(A) sisqTft •5TR w?! (adverbial compounds) are 

formed by prefixing certain adverbs to nouns 
or other words. The word thus formed is itself 
an adverb and is uninflected. Common examples 
are: — ir«lT ‘as far as’, ‘as far as lies in one’s 

power’; srfir ‘every’; ‘every day’, ‘daily’; irm 

‘throughout’, ‘throughout life’, ‘to 

heart’s content’; ^ ‘in the centre’; 
‘unceasing’; m 'iw ‘close together’, and other 
similarly repeated words are also classed as 
adverbial compounds. 

(B) compounds have many subdivisions. 
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proper are those compounds where a case 
sign between two words is omitted. Note the 
following in the different cases: — 

Accusative — 

?rrTT^w=irnuicr ‘gone to his village’ 

Instrumental — 

^ ^ ‘overpowered by love’ 

^ spr = I ‘filtered through a cloth’ 
Dative — 

fr«I % ^ ‘handcuffs’ 

^ ^ 5rm = ‘dedicated to the country’ 

Ablative — 

^ 'w = ‘who has lost his religion’ 

‘sickly since birth’ 

Genitive — 

^ fJTn:=TUirf»m: ‘prince’ 
qfa’ = ‘millionaire’ 

‘ape’ 

Locative — 

TC ‘one’s experience’ 

. t gT?r=trTW^ ‘village life’ 

Compounds of this class are most common in 
the language, especially those of the genitive 
class. 

(a) ricTW compounds are those compounds 
13 
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where the last member is not a word but a verbal 
derivation which cannot be independently used, 
as:— from the root of ‘a writer’; 

from the root of 3rFT(m'), fcTfr ‘grateful’ and wm 
‘one who knows all’; from the root of 3FT(qT), 
‘water-born’, ‘lotus’; from the root of t('TT), 
‘cloud’; from 'ftffii, ‘wood-cutter’; from 

‘rider’. 

A study of these compounds is especially useful 
to understand the exact meaning of words. 

(^) WTRJT compounds are a subdivision of the 
class. In this class though there is no ap- 
parent omission of a (case ending) the words 

are in apposition, as: — TRI 5flT TRft' ‘king and 

sage (in one)’. These are of three kinds: — 

(1) femai ‘adjectival’: — 

‘blue lotus’; g^-(-»Tor=?R»r'»T ‘good quality’, ‘virtue’; 

‘foreign country’. Similarly 
‘midstream’; ‘pepper’; and ^rirgr ‘bitter 

sweet’. 

( 2 ) ‘figurative compounds’, as: — 

‘the moonlike face’; 5rr>rf^ ‘dear as life’; 
‘dark as the clouds’. This class of com- 
pounds are very profusely used in poetry. 

( 5 ) ^ ‘numeral compounds’ as: — ‘nine 
nights’; ‘three worlds’; ‘five seers’; 
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‘seven hundred verses’; ‘second part’ 

(of the day). 

(C) The third important class of compounds 

is the Such compounds have an implied 

meaning, as: — not ‘yellow robe’, but ‘yellow 
robed’; not ‘four hands’, but ‘four handed’; 

^^IFFT ‘tenheaded’; ‘one who has conquered 

his desires’; qifiqer ‘one with pierced ears’; 

‘one with twelve horns’, ‘a stag’. 

(D) Dual compounds {ts. ?nTi?r) are those com- 

pounds where the conjunctions like and and or 
coming between two words are dropped out and 
the words combined, as: — TT«rT wlr fns<ir=ri^Tif^ 
‘Radha and Krishna’; ?Fr ‘a living’; 

crrq- qr iT>jq=qT'rToq’ ‘right or wrong’. 

Note : — The dual compounds have a sub-class — 
collective dual compounds, jg'. In 

such compounds the meaning is not res- 
tricted to the actual words in the compound, 
but a general sense is taken, as: — 
means ‘enough for a living’, not ‘pulse and 
bread’; wiT ^ means ‘wealth’, not ‘rupees 
and pice’; t?: means ‘limbs’, not ‘hands 
and feet’ only. 

One thing has to be noted about all these com- 
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pounds. Apart from such as usage allows, com- 
pounds should never be formed with 51^ words. 
With words compounds can be formed freely, 
and that is their special importance. 



XV. POSTPOSITIONS 

§174. Postpositions are appropriately called 

or ?roiPT, ‘particles indicating rela- 

tion’, since they show the relation that exists 
between the word to which they are attached 
and other words in the sentence, or f^, 
‘without’, and ftRT or ‘besides’, seem to 

be the only words in common use that are placed 
before another word, and therefore might be called 
prepositions^ but they are also used after words. 
Hence it is very nearly correct to say that there are 
no prepositions, as such, in the Hindi language; 
all words and phrases that do the work of a preposi- 
tion in an English sentence are postpositions in Hindi. 

Note : — Sometimes we hear %, but that 

is only the inverted order of ^ % ?rT«t ‘with 
him’. 

§175. The case endings are postpositions. 

Their meaning and use have already been mentioned 
jn Chapter IV, on Nouns (§§32-3), and also further 
discussed in Chapter V on Analysis of Cases. 

§176. {a) Most postpositions need a conjunctive 
particle to unite .them to the word they govern. 
The genitive case ending in its inflected form 
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It is used for this purpose. Besides convenience 
and euphony the chief reason for the use of this 
particle seems to be that many postpositions were 
originally masculine nouns. Indeed, some may 
still be used as nouns, as tflw from ‘behind’; 

from ‘before’; trtt from trt ‘near’ 

and ‘with’. When used in this way they are 
themselves frequently followed by case endings, 
as R, qr, etc. 

(b) Another evidence of the noun origin is 
the fact that some of the postpositions take in- 
stead of It as their conjunctive particle, indicating 
that they were originally feminine nouns, as: — 
5 ftT ‘side’, ‘in the direction of’; cRq* (Urdu 
equivalent of ?fk); ‘like’; ‘in the place of’, 
etc. 

(c) The first and second personal pronouns, 
when combined with postpositions, substitute their 
genitive case endings, tt, ft, f for srt, %•. 

§177. Some postpositions always require the par- 
ticle % or qft; some never use it, and some have it 
optionally. No hard and fast rule can be made, but 
in general the following rules apply: — 

(a) Postpositions that take the particle % or 
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‘after’, as in 

‘after the argument’. 



‘within’ 

‘within two days’ 

‘within the room’ 

■0 C\ 

TT^rT % 

0 Cv 

‘conformable to’ 

‘favourable to the king’ 

!{FTtrR 

VS 

?rrfrr%5nT3TT 

vs 

‘according to’ 

‘according to command’ 

?TFr 


‘before’ 

‘before the house’ 

‘before coming’ 



‘round about’ 

‘round about the house’ 

■d'Kin 

^%3mRT 

‘after’, ‘moreover’ 

‘in addition to this’ 

3m 

% 3?rT 

‘over’, ‘above’ 

‘above the ceiling’ 


Cv 

‘in the direction of’ 

‘toward the East’ 


% mt'>T 

‘because’ 

‘because of fever’ 



‘for the sake of’ (Urdu) ‘for my sake’ 
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‘around’ (Urdu) 
‘toward’ (Urdu) 
‘like’, ‘equal to’ 
‘between’ (Urdu) 


IRT 

‘by means of’ 

‘near’ (Urdu) 

‘near’ 

jttI 

‘in the manner of’ 


% Pk 

‘round about the village’ 

‘look toward me’ 

‘like a hero’ 

‘among them’ 

‘during those days’ 

?rrT % giTT 

‘through you’ 

‘near the foot’ 

511^ % pRe: 

‘near the city’ 
pRTT ^ ^ 

‘like a father’ 


‘with reference to’ (Urdu) ‘with reference to bread’ 

‘beneath’, ‘under’ ‘under the table’ 

'R iflf ^ 'R 

‘beyond’ ‘beyond the mountain’ 

^iRt HiRR % <1^ ‘beyond all 
understanding’ 
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‘after’ 

‘before’ 

‘after’, ‘behind’ 


15 

‘before’ 

c\ 

‘contrary to’ 
‘without’ (Urdu) 
‘instead of’ 

‘equal to’ 

‘after’ 

‘with reference to’ 
(Urdu) 

‘outside’ 


‘after meeting’ 

^ 

‘before this’ 

?rR 

‘after coming’ 

‘behind the house’ 

‘before the holi’ 

‘against us’ 

‘without going’ 

‘instead of eggs’ 

^ftf % 

‘equal to a horse’ 

‘after the meal’ 

‘with reference to 
money’ 

5TT % «nfT 

‘outside the door’ 
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‘middle’ 


‘inside’ 

‘on account of’ 

‘about’ 

‘for’ 

fwftcT 

‘contrary to’ 

‘against’ 

ft'q-ir 

‘concerning’ 

‘with’ 

‘like’ 

‘in the place of’ 
‘like’ 


‘mid-stream’ 

‘in the midst of speaking’ 
‘inside (behind) the curtain’ 
‘on account of fear’ 
‘about eight’ 

‘in order to see’ 
‘contrary to custom’ 
‘against the command’ 

TTSRtfg- % ^ 

‘concerning politics’ 

‘with the son’ 

%■ 

‘like an elephant’ 
qTMf ^ 

‘in the place of sinners’ 
% ?nTR 

■o 

‘like an animal’ 
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‘near’ 

‘near the village’ 

?rT«T 

sfkrr %.^iTsr 

‘with’ 

‘with the servant’ 


%■ 

‘in front of’ 

‘before God’ 

(p) Postpositions that usually do not use % or 

^ are the following:- 

— 


or ^ 

‘up to’ 

‘to completion’ 

H4*-d 

C >9 

‘up to’ 

‘until death’ 



‘up to’ 

‘how long’ 

?ff 

5ff 

‘up to’ 

‘until today’ (old form) 


C\ 

" ‘full of’ 

‘full of joy’ 

Tfp’ 


. ‘without’ 

‘without compassion’ 


^ 'T^r 

‘with’ 

‘with wife and son’ 

{c) The following may be used with or with- 

out the conjunctive 

particle: — 
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‘underneath’ 


‘for the sake of’ 


f^T 

‘without’ 


'th: 

‘beyond’, ‘across’ 


‘worthy’ 


‘for’ 


‘beneath the mountain’ 

fen % nn 

‘darkness under the lamp’ 

fefnn 

‘for our sake’ 
fen ^ fefen nm 
‘for what did he come?’ 
nn fen or nn % fen 
‘without it’ 
fer nnwT 

‘without having explained’ 

fen fe^ft nfnfi % 

‘without any trouble’ 

nnTRnnt 

‘go to the other side’ 

nit%qK 

‘across the river’ 

Ri nfer 

‘worthy of this’ 

nfe % nfer 

‘worthy to come’ 

‘for this reason’ 

fen % 

‘for whom’ 
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‘with’ 


‘with care’ 

‘with the saints’ 
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§178. There are times when it is appropriate to use 
^ instead of %, as: — % >1%^ ‘before me’; ^ % 
‘outside of caste’; >T^f %• tt ‘beyond the 
mountain’; qrr ^ ‘without sin’, etc. 



XVL CONJUNCTIONS AND INTER- 
JECTIONS 

§179. Hindi conjunctions are grouped in seven 
classes, as follows: — 

(a) Copulatives, ‘and’, as : — vm 

^ ^ ‘Ram and Lakshman went to the forest’. 
^ is sometimes used with the same meaning. 
?T«rT, signify ‘also’, ‘likeness’, ‘thus’. 'flY 

‘also’, may be classed in this group: — t ift ?rr#fr, 
‘They also will come’; ^ 3 ^ # ?IT# ^ iiMiii 
‘He said he would come and he will come, too’, 
f^frr ‘again’, ‘moreover’, also belong here: — ft??: ^ 
# ^r, ‘Moreover he said’. and 'tt: are 

Sanskrit equivalents for ftrr and are sometimes 
used in Hindi. 

(b) Alternatives, qr, ‘or’, as: — 

‘Is it good or not’? m rft ^srmt ^TT 
‘Either go or stay’, ft? sometimes means ‘or’, as: — 
511 5 rr% it ftp ? ‘Are you coming or not’ ? ?r 
is also in this class, as: — ?T ft? ir| ft? ‘Neither this 
nor that’; is also an alternative, as: — ?nft^’ftft 
?=r^?ft ^ Ti^TT, ‘Speak now or forever hold your 

peace’; is the contingent future of 

^Ti?TT and is used thus: — ^ ^ ?t, «rt?T fY, 
‘Whether there be much work or little’. 
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(<r) Adversatives, TT, and ipR 

all signify ‘but’; ^ or has more of an ac- 
cumulative force than adversative, as: — 

‘They not only came but they stayed’. 

(d) Correlatives, ^ id? dt, iRlfr 

^r^TTfr or dbfl, are pairs that are used 

in conditional sentences, the Urdu equivalent 
for irf? is often used, and dhft for ?r«rrfT; is also 
very often followed by dfdl or qr instead of qr’g; 

is the same as qiTj. The following are the 
meanings of these words: — id?, ‘if’; eft ‘then’; 

iralr dhft ‘though nevertheless’, ‘still’; 

‘although’; ‘still’, ‘yet’, ^"t, the relative pro- 

noun, is often used for ‘if’ or ‘since’, dt, often 
follows dt in such sentences as: — dt?nt dt, ‘Even if 
he comes’. The following are illustrations of the 
use of the correlative conjunctions: — id? ?rrt dt 

stqt |>Tr, ‘If he comes it will be well’; iitri? 
?T?r-?rT t t, ‘Although he is dwarfish, 

still he is strong’; =?Tt ^t ddriT ?iff H ft 'K 

’??rT ir?T, ‘Even though he was ever so ill, he 
arose and went away’; id? drr inqr ^ qfddr 
eft ‘If you ask anything in my name, I will 
give it’. 

(e) Illatives (Inferentials), fq’ fdti, dt, ?ra';, 

qift ddq>, f^. Illustrations of their use are as fol- 
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lows: — ^ ^sjm t ^ ‘As he has come, 

I shall therefore have to go’; ^ srrr fm sR ^ 
Rifl;? ^ ^ ^ w I, ‘Since the father has 
sent me, I must do his work’; ^ Rprr ^ RTT # ^ 
^ ^RPTI t, ‘I came because you have called me’, 
^ra’: and ‘therefore’ are used in the same sense 
as above, though not so commonly. 

(f) Causatives, f^, These con- 

junctions are very common and are used as 
follows : — ^ RT^TT f qrt, ‘I have come that 

they may have life’; ^ mm cTrf% ^ ‘He came 
that he might see’; fiPTr W 

RT# ‘Everything was done that the words 
of Scripture might be fulfilled’. 

(^) Descriptives, f%^?rsTf?T, in#, ’rmt. In this 
class of conjunctions the second word or phrase 
is explanatory of the first, as: — ^ 1% . . . , ‘He 
said that . . . ’; Rf% # . . . , ‘The boy saw 

that . . .’; A’ ^ f ^ ^ 'pr t> ‘I relate 

what I have heard’; RTf% ^ ‘Barnabas, 

that is the son of peace’ (jtr is the Urdu equiva- 
lent of t ^ iTRt?R«R ft iR, ‘They 
all became frightened; indeed, they were all filled 
with fear’, or ‘consider it as though they were all 
filled with fear’. 
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§180. INTERJECTIONS 

Interjections in Hindi express joy, sorrow, 
surprise, disgust, etc., just as they do in English. 
They may be classified as follows; — 

(a) Vocative, t ! ?> ! ^ 51? ! 

(b) Surprise, ! wr ! ! 

W Joy> ! «RT ! spT 3nT ! 

(d) Admiration ! 

(e) Sorrow or chagrin, fnr ^ ! ft ?T ! ?rr? ! ^ 

t ! tETT t ! TUT TPT ! ! sTT ! cfkr ! 

(/) Disappointment, ^ ! 41 ^•=11^ ! 4 TT ! 

t ^TT ! 

(g) Disgust, f^; ! # ^ ! ! 

(b) Approbation, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 

(/) Salutation, ! ^rJirtr ! tut ttr ! ?r?rnT ! 

5rt ! ciwtR’ ! ^ Tft ! 

Of the salutations, the first four are of Hindi 
origin. The rest are used mostly by Urdu-speaking 
people, though ‘salam’ is very common in most 
places. The last one is used most in replying 
to greetings from children. 

§i8i. It is interesting to note that different parts of 
speech ate sometimes used as Interjections, such as 
the following: — 

14 
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{a) Nouns, TPT Tm ! ?rT T ^ ! 

{b) Pronouns, WT ! 

{c) Adjectives, ! 

{d) Verbs, =fT ! ^ ! 

{e) Adverbs, ^ ! 

{f) Conjunctions, ! 

(^) Clause, ^ ! ?TT irfl tqr ! 

§182. The tone of the voice and manner of expres- 
sion have much to do with the meaning of the above 
interjections. For instance, the. word 5 TRUI' may- 
be uttered so as to express the greatest possible 
approval, and at other times it may be used as an 
expression of most withering scorn and contempt; 
the word ^ may be used as an affirmation, ‘Why, 
yes indeed !’ and at other times may express abso- 
lute negation, A clicking sound of the tongue, 
a turning of the hand or a shrug of the shoulders 
are very expressive interjections. These variations 
must be learned from the people using the language. 

§185. PUNCTUATION 

The question of punctuation in Hindi is a 
very simple one. It seems that modern writers 
pay more attention to it than the ‘ancients’ did. 

The two marks of distinctly Hindi origin are 
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the ftrUT ( 1 ) ‘pause’, and the "jir f^rnr (ii) ‘full 
pause’. The first is used at the end of the first 
half of each line of a couplet or at the end of the 
first line, and the <14 f%TFT is placed at the end of 
the couplet. In prose the one-line mark may be 
placed at the end of a sentence and the two-line 
mark at the end of the paragraph. It is not far 
from the truth to say that the is represented 
by the comma and the tjt by the period, or 
‘full stop’. means ‘rest’. 

In recent years, commas, periods, question 
marks, exclamation marks, inverted commas and 
parentheses have been introduced. This is doubt- 
less the influence of English learning. It is a wel- 
come innovation. 
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§184. Sentence structure in Hindi does not differ 
greatly from that in English. There are two 
essential parts to a sentence, viz. the subject 
and the predicate, with all their modifiers and 
adjuncts. The agreement and order is the subject 
of discussion in this chapter. 

§185. The subject usually comes first in a sentence 
and may be: — (i) a noun or pronoun; or (2) two 
or more nouns or pronouns; or (3) an adjective or 
numeral used substantively; or (4) an infinitive; 
or (5) a phrase or sentence. These are usually in 
the Nominative case, except when used with 
one of the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, when 
they are in the Agentive case whose sign is #. 
There are also a few verbs which take the English 
subject in the Dative case (see §43 {b) etc.). 

§186. The verb agrees with the nominative sub- 
ject in number and gender, as: — tm" f, ‘Ram 

has come’; ‘The children were play- 
ing’; tflgr ^ ^ «ff, ‘Sita was crying’; ?rrg»ft, 

‘The girls will come’. 

§187. (a) Where there are two or more subjects, 
the verb may agree with the nearest in gender and 
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number, as: — sfbc ^ sff, ‘Men and 

women were talking’. 

{b) Or, the verb may be plural and agree with 
the nearest nominative in gender, or be made 
masculine, as; — ?flrt: 'Tpft ^ ^ ‘Even 

air and water are sold there’; iftffr ^ ^ 

51# f, ‘Mohan and his sister are coming’. In 
this last example some hold that the law of 
proximity does not prevail because the word 
‘Mohan’ is the more important. In case of doubt 
it would be well to put the verb in the masculine 
plural. 

(c) A very common way is to group the sub- 
jects together, and follow them with #ff ‘the 
two’, or ‘the four’, or ‘all’, as the case 
may be, as: — 'JPT |^, ‘Both fear 

and astonishment were created’; 5fl7 

^ ## # TT## «ff, ‘Kaushilya, Sumitra and 

Kaikeyi, these three were Dasharath’s queens’; 

ftr, ‘The students and 

teachers were all glad’. 

{d) When the second nominative is predica- 
tive of the first, the verb agrees with the first, as: — 
^ (referring to a woman) ^ ^ ft, 

‘She became the -cause of the death of Bhishma’; 
^ ^r?»TT 5^1# ^>TT, ‘It will be a difficult 
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thing for you to work’; =mhk'| jfttRTf ^ TTSTSTPft nm, 
‘Agra became the capital of the Moguls’. 

§i88. The subject may be omitted when it can be 
supplied from the context, or when it is apparent in 
the form of the verb, as: — (in answer to a question) 
^ t, ‘Yes, (he) is coming’; ^Tfnir f , ‘(I) am a 
Brahman’; w, ^ ^ ‘(You) earn, then eat’; ^ 
? ^JiT^trr, ‘Are you going ? I am going’; 
f, ‘People say’ or ‘They say’; ?rT# vrr^jff 
‘Strengthen your brothers’. 

§189. The subject may be extended or modified 
in various ways as follows: — 

(a) By a noun or pronoun in apposition, as: — 

^TT ^ TMT ‘Raja Kans of Muttra’; 

Rft Tw ^fir, ‘All the 

NO ' 

inhabitants, whether men or women, began to talk 
among themselves’; TUT ^ qc^, ^ 

‘Sita, Ram’s wife, accompanied him into 
banishment’. 

(b) By an adjective, as: — 5 jf%, ‘This 

fearful image’ (attributively); qw f, ‘That 
name is fkmous’ (predicatively); %rq?rc)' 

fhrr, ‘The result will be beneficial’. 

(c) By a pronoun used as an adjective, as: — 

45 ^ f , ‘This thing is true’; q>nT siw t. 
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‘Which work is good, which bad?’ 

{d) By a numeral, as; — ?rR, ‘The two 
brothers came’; ‘They brought crores 

of rupees’. 

{e) By a genitive, as: — ^ ^TTtt t> ‘hlis 
hand is heavy’; ^ f, ‘Your work is 

right’. 

(/) By an adjective participle, as: — 

fsrqr, ‘A flying bird appeared’; ^3^ |t^ 

‘A bird came flying’. 

§190. When the subject consists of two or more 
words of different persons, the verb usually agrees 
with the first person, rather than the second or third, 
and the second in preference to the third, as: — 
p" WfT ‘You and we will go there’; grr ?f)T 

‘You and he are coming here’; or it 
may become masculine plural, as: — t' 

‘You and I will come’. 

§191. When the subject is an honorific pronoun 
or a title of respect, the verb and its adjuncts must 
*be placed in the plural, even though the reference 
is to a single individual, as: — 51# f? 
‘Where is your honor going’ ? tfsit ^ 

^rsjw ^ sfR ST, ‘Raja Yayati had become displeased 
with war’. 
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§192. The use of the Agentive case has been discus- 
sed in the chapter on Verbs (§123), but it is 
repeated here, because it is one of the most impor- 
tant sections in Hindi grammar. Without an ade- 
quate and correct knowledge of this construction 
one cannot go far in the use of the language. 

{d) The subject is placed in the Agentive case 
with perfect tenses of transitive verbs. It may be 
in any of the forms mentioned in §185, but with 
# as its case sign. 

(^) There are two possible constructions — 
one is called the passive construction, and the 
other the impersonal construction. (This must 
not be confused with the Passive Voice.) 

(1) In the passive construction the verb agrees 

with the object in gender and number, as: — ^ # 
TFft fiwT, Tie drank water’; ^ ‘The 

woman left her house’; rftST # ‘The soldier 

fought a battle’; 31^, ‘The enemy 

burned the books’; # 5 if?r ?T’Jr ‘Arjun 

shot many arrows’. 

(2) In the impersonal construction the object 

takes the ending ^ and the verb is always in the 
masculine singular, as: — ^ 7131 , ‘The 
mother punished the boy’; ‘They 

saw the crowd’; ^ ‘The 



girls fed the sick’; ^ jrt^T ^ ^ ‘He 

stopped those who were entering’. 

(c) If there are two objects in the passive cons- 
truction, the verb generally agrees with the nearest 
one in gender and number, as: — ^3^' ^ 'TTPPJT 

‘He showed great power and 
valour’; ^ 3 ^ ^ Ttit ?fh: ?rrtT ‘The hungry ones 
ate bread and potatoes’. Sometimes the first 
accusative may be with ^ and the other in the 
nominative form, as: — ^ ^ 
t> ‘You have made it a den of thieves’. 

(d) If there are two or more objects in the im- 
personal construction the apt is generally omitted 
from all but the last one, as: — ^ # !rT# 

?fk ^ fert t, ‘He has forsaken his sons, 
daughters and wife’. 

(e) It is possible to gather up all the objects 
into an inclusive ‘all’, or some such word. 
It may then take either construction, as: — W# 

aptsr, aftf , 5ft»r, ^ f?arT, ‘He left all 

these — lust, wrath, infatuation, avarice and egotism’; 

5T sfk #ff vfhr f , ‘They have suffered 

both pain and pleasure’. 

(/) There are times when the Agentive sign 
^ may be omitted,- especially if it is easily under- 
stood from the context or some word in the sen- 
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tence, as:— f^T^rra# ^im 
?fk gq’ ^ ‘Then entering the temple he began to 
drive out those who sold, and said to them . . . 
The pronoun ‘he’, which is the subject of the 
first part of the sentence with the Inceptive com- 
pound verb fH'tiM’l ^1111, ‘began to drive out’, which 
never takes the agentive case, serves the purpose 
of the subject for The agentive case is, 

therefore, easily understood. The same is true 
with ^ in the following sentence : — ^ tThr 
?flT ^ 3 Tf sfTriTT . . . , ‘Some people, 
gathered together, after consideration resolved 
that . . 

(g) If the second object is predicative of the 

first, the verb is governed by the first, whether in 
the passive or impersonal construction, as: — 
TffRRT # ^ ^ rrsrwRi ‘The king 

established Delhi as the capital of India’. 

(h) A predicative adjective modifying an object 

in the Accusative usually takes the masculine 
singular regardless of the gender and number of the 
object, as:— ^ ^ ‘I regarded 

those things as good’; t 511 ^ iRcq- f , 
‘I recognize you as a good man’. This rule holds 
for all tenses, with the following exceptions : 

(i) Often the predicative takes the gender of the 
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object even though it be in the Accusative with 
as:— fir # sPTsft spt Td |f sniTr, ‘We 

considered our needs satisfied’; JT^ # ^ 

iTTiT ftrtrr, ‘The subjects considered Sita true’. 

(2) When the object uses the nominative form 
of the accusative, the predicative adjective agrees 
with it, and if there are two or more objects, with 
the nearest one, as: — % tftf ^3^ 

^ f^, ‘He placed paper horses before them’; 

?Ter^ grr^, ‘The student consi- 

c\ ’ 

dered his education defective’. 

§193. When two or more nouns are in the same 
case, the sign follows the last one, and the rest are 
kept in the oblique form or the nominative case, 
as follows: — ^ 1 1^41 IT ■qai- 
^ ^ qq-, ‘They put their children and wives in 
the waggons and went away’; 'Efif, MM+V, T«r, 

?TTf? ipt IT ’sfT, ‘There was no reckoning the 
elephants, horses, palkies, chariots, etc.’ 

(a) Here again the nouns may be gathered up 
in some appropriate word, or as 

the case may be, and the proper case ending app- 
lied, as:— ^ ‘Both father and 
son went away’; ^ # 1 ^, ‘All the 

people that were there saw it’. 
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{b) If the case endings are repeated after each 
noun, it is for emphasis and distributive force, 
as:— ^ ^ % ?rT# ^ 

‘He told the story of Sita’s abduction and his ovn 
fight with Rawan’. 

§194. The order of words in sentences cannot be 
given with any degree of finality as emphasis, 
interrogation, exclamation or other considerations 
may change it, but the following general rules 
may be helpful. 

{a) Ordinarily the subject, whether Nomina- 
tive or Agentive, comes first, the object follows and 
the verb comes last: — |, ‘He is doing 
work (He works)’; Tnnjfh’ |, ‘Rammurti is 
strong’; qfcTT f, ‘Dashrath is reading 

science’. 

{b) An attributive adjective usually precedes 
a noun, and a predicative follows, as in: — ^ 
f, ‘Great people receive honour’; 

RTR f, ‘Kind men are worthy of honour’. 

Other adjuncts to the subject and object take their 
place as near as possible to the word they modify. 

{c) Adverbs follow the same general rule and 
are placed near the words they modify. Here 
again the place in the sentence depends largely on 
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its importance or emphasis, as: — stniT, ‘He 
came yesterday’; ^ wm, or ?rm «f>w, ‘Yester- 
day he came’. (The latter is more or less poetical.) 

(d) The Dative generally comes between the 
subject and the object, as: — ^ 

‘The teacher gave to the student a book’. 

(e) The Instrvftnental immediately precedes the 

Accusative, as: — ^ ^ 'tIht, ‘The 

father punished his son with a cane’; firapT# 

^ WPt ^ ^^TPTT, ‘Last year the farmer built a 
house of baked bricks’. 

(/) The Ablative occupies a position some- 
where between the subject and the verb, depending 
on its importance in the sentence, as: — ?tsRiTT 
^ JPTT, ‘Being displeased he moved 
away from there’; ^ ‘He 

brought vegetables from the market’. 

(g) The Locative in jf often comes first in a 
sentence, and that in comes later, as: — ^ ^ 

f, ‘There is something in that’; ^ Tt ^5 f, 

‘The sahib is sitting at the table’. This is only a 
tendency and cannot be taken as a rule, since 
much depends on the relation to other words in 
the sentence. 

(i>) A Vocative or an interjectional phrase 
usually comes first in a sentence, as: — | 
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! ‘O God, hear us !’ WT ^ t ^ ^ 

^ 'H: ^ ! , ‘How very blessed is the man 

who has not walked according to the contrivances 
of the wicked’. 

§195. Compound sentences, with a few exceptions, 
present no difficulty to the student of English. 
They may be divided into co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences. 

§196. Co-ordinate compound sentences are classi- 
fied as below; — 

{a) Copulative sentences are those whose 
clauses, two or more, are independent and regarded 
as of equal importance. They are joined by 
as: — ^ W sfk m^TT, ‘He went away and this 

(one) came’. ^ joins two independent clauses 

when the thought of the first passes over to any 
part of the other, as: — ^ ^ ?rFTT sfk ^ ^ ^ 

SEFFTT, ‘He returned and his friend also came 
along’. ftiT ‘again’, may also join two independent 
clauses, as:— ^ ^ ‘He 

rested and again began his work’, fhn 'TT ^ ‘never- 
theless’, joins independent clauses, as: — % 'mr 
^ spT t ^ ?Tilf f, ‘A miser has much 

wealth, still he is not happy’. 

{b) Disjunctive sentences are those where the 
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clauses are joined by ^T, 5 r«raT, ‘or’. When 

one of these is repeated or when two are used, 
the first may be translated, ‘either’, and the 
second ‘or’. In negative sentences each section 
is introduced by ^ or and the conjunction 
is omitted, as: — ^ ^ ^ % "IT ? 

‘Was (it) from heaven or was it of men’ ? ^ ^ 

f q' ‘You are neither cold nor hot’. eft may 
also combine such clauses, as: — ^TT^r 51T 3 n?ft»r, 
?Tff 'fiWt wft, ‘Today you will escape, or 

else you will surely be hanged’. 

(c) Adversative sentences have their clauses 
joined by qr, thk, ‘but’, 

‘indeed’. In such a compound sentence the 
second part may be the opposite of the first, 
it may restrict it or extend it, as: — siii’ 141^1 qftf 
frff, qr fa ii yf fq'M ^ f, ‘There is no one 
to build up, but many to destroy’; qq% f, 

qr^ «ftf f , ‘There are many ripe fields, but 
the labourers are few’; ^ ^'t# % qftf ^t^ tf 

^ ftfq' i, ‘There is no profit 
in becoming angry, but on the contrary there is 
great loss’; ^ 3 ^ <fPTqT’T q>T fqiq’T '=(<h ^ 

jf'tsT T^, ‘He had a sight of the Lord; indeed, he 
remained sitting in the temple all day’. 

(</) Causal sentences are those whose clauses 
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are joined by f%, cTlf^, f3ra%, ‘that’, ‘so that’. 
In this kind of a compound sentence the reason 
or cause is found in one part and the effect or 
consequence in the other, as: — w ^n^Ti 'Trff 
?fhr ^ ‘He came so that sinful people might 
be saved’; ?r^aTT ?miT TifTiff ‘He 

became incarnate in order to destroy sinners’. 

§ 197 . The second class of sentences are the Subor- 
dinates and may be arranged as follows: — 

(a) The correlative Subordinates use the relative 

and correlative pronouns and irf? 

a’snfr, in some such way 

as: — qf? Tl^ qt qfl ^ smi ‘If the rain 

stops a great crowd will gather’; qqrfq :37T# ^ qq 
ftiqr qbft h «tt, ‘Even though he prac- 

tised severe penance his mind was not peaceful’; 
qrl qf qrt =qrt q qnfq, ‘Whether he 

comes or not, we will surely go’. 

(b) Substantive clauses are those that take the 
place of nouns in a sentence, which therefore is a 
substantive subordinate sentence. These clauses 
may be subject or object and are usually treated as 
masculine singular nouns, as: — qq qtfq qtq f qf 
fRKT fqqqRr f, ‘Religion is the foundation of mora- 
lity — ^this is our faith’; q:^ f % qf qq qtq t, ‘They 
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say that this is true’. 

(^■) There are numerous adjective clauses which 
make up the adjectival subordinates. A few are 
illustrated below: — 5 PT «TT, ^ 

Tnr % ‘The army whose leader was Hanu- 

man, that army went with Ram’; f^rtr# jfter % 
srrt ^3^ ^3^ frr#, ‘The warrior defeated as 
many enemies as came before him’; ^ ^ jfhJT STT 
qr irte ‘Thine eye fastened on him who 

was worthy of thee’. 

{d) Adverbial subordinates have one or more 
adverbial clauses, as: — ^ f^MT ?ft ‘When 

we received the message, we went’. 

(e) Conditional sentences in Hindi follow very 
closely the construction of English conditional 
sentences, as: — qf?’ M ?TT#rT df ^5^, ‘If I come, I 
shall see’; ^ ‘If I come I may see’; 

irf?’ ?rr^T ?ft Tf I had come I should have 

seen’. (See also §115 and §120.) 

§198. The question of Direct and Indirect quota- 
tion needs attention, especially the former. The 
connecting link is f%, and follows verbs expressing 
the idea of saying, knowing, thinking, etc. 

(a) In Indirect quotation the takes the place 
of the English ‘that’, as: — ft? t» 

15 
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‘He said that this is true’. In most cases where 
the Indirect is used the verb assumes the Contin- 
gent tenses, as: — ^ ^ Jpt ^ 

ITT#, ‘They requested that he should come into 
their house’. 

(b) Most quotations are recorded directly, and in 
these sentences ftr takes the place of the English 
quotation marks (“ . . . ”). However, some 
modern Hindi writers have begun to use quotation 
marks. The following simple illustrations must 
suffice: — 1 5JT % I fjp ^ ‘I say to 

you, “Never take an oath” ’; ^ fcrar 1 % 51T 

^ trsnp rrf , ‘He answered, “To 
you understanding of the secrets of the kingdom 
of heaven has been given” ’; ^ srf^ITT ^ ?fl#ri, 
‘I promised, “I will come” ’. The literal translation 
of this and the following sentence is an awkward 
rendering in English; ^ ^ ^ 

VSTT ft: 51T ^ ^ srrsft, ‘I sent my servant to 
him yesterday to say, “You come here tomorrow” ’. 
This is idiomatic Hindi for ‘I sent my servant to 
him yesterday to tell him to come to my house 
today’. 

§199. A very common and useful practice is to 
repeat words in Hindi. Reiteratives are mentioned 
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ill §145 » but these are diflFerent, as will be evident 
in the following illustrations: — 

{a) They give distributive force, as: — 

% 'TRT rfhf f , ‘Each farmer has thirty 

bighas of land’; ^ spt ^ mi t> 

‘He reads each book twice’; ^ ^ ^ 

‘The nurse went from house to house 
and gave each one medicine’. 

(/') They give intensive force, as: — ^ ^ srra, 
‘Very great things’; «flfT «ftfT (or ntfr y) TRt 
‘I will drink just a little water’; 

^ if'^ Yf #, ‘Very many tiny children 

were playing on the lawn’; ft ^ ^ ^ f, 
‘Old people walk very slowly’. 

§200. Participles are often used instead of a second 
or third principal verb: — 

{a) Conjunctive participles are very common 
and very convenient, and are variously translated: — 
# ’sf ft ^ ^r^lT, ‘He stood up in the class 
and began to speak’, or ‘Having stood up in the 
class he began to speak’; 

t'll'tx. ?fte ^rnn, ‘He went there and told the story, 
had his meal and returned’. The helping verb 
‘having’ may be used with one or two of these 
verbs, or the adverb ‘after’ or ‘while’ might be 
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used in one or two places, and a correct translation 
rendered. 

{b) Imperfect participles may also be used in 
this way:— ftr, ‘The king 
pondered and became sad’; 

nf, ‘The girl kept on walking and became very 
tired’. 

§201. Where there are two or more verbs in a sen- 
tence, one auxiliary often suflSces, as: — 

srrar ^ ^3^ |>rT ‘He goes hourly to the 
house and becomes very sad’. 

§202. When is used | is often omitted: — 

^ ‘I have not said this’; ‘He 

says nothing’. Some Hindi grammarians hold 
that is composed of ^T+f. For this reason ^ f 
would be a duplication of t, though it is very often 
done. 

§203. In addition to the reiteratives and repetition 
of verbs mentioned above, it is worth noting that the 
repetition of a verb may indicate the repetition of 
the act, or its continuation, or the gradualness of 
the action, or its intensification: — ^7:% ^ 

nm, ‘Doing it again and again he became clever’; 

^ w, ‘As he continued 
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shooting arrows the quiver became empty’; 

^ ^ W, ‘Gradually the bridge was built’, 

(‘After many things had happened the bridge was 
completed’); spt ^ ^ 

ferr, ‘Taking great care of his hands he did this 
difficult work’, 

§204. In the repetition of a verb, as with other 
parts of speech, the form is sometimes slightly 
altered, as: — ‘Under 
your supervision the boy will progress’; ^ 

^ "ITT "Tf#, ‘Dragging the boat they reached 
the other side’; i, ‘(It) is perfectly all 

right’. 

§205. The secret of the correct use of the rules of 
the language lies in constant reading and speaking — 
especially the latter. Let no one hesitate for fear 
of making a mistake. Everyone takes many a 
tumble before he learns to walk. Remember the 
old but true saying that practice makes perfect. 



XVIII. PROSODY 


§206. Prose writing in Hindi is a recent develop- 
ment. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury nearly all Hindi literature was written in verse 
('T?r). The study of prosody, therefore, is of very 
great importance. Complete knowledge of the 
subject is well-nigh impossible, as it is so very ex- 
tensive and withal quite complicated. It is, how- 
ever, well to learn some of the basic principles that 
underlie Hindi prosody, as without it one would be 
unable to appreciate or even to read the simplest 
verse in Hindi. 

§207. It must be noted first of all that there is no 
such thing as metre determined by accent, as in 
English. Hindi verse is regulated by the quantity 
of its syllables. They are either long or short. 
The unit of metrical quantity is called jtt^, ‘an 
instant’. This indicates the time occupied by 
expressing a short syllable or vowel. A long vowel 
or syllable is therefore counted as two mdtrds. 
Whether a syllable is long or ^), or short 
( or ) depends on the long or short vowel 
that accompanies the consonant, or it may be the 
vowel itself. Certain rules determine the quantity 
of vowels. 
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Rule I. The short vowels are: — and 
the remaining vowels are long: — ^?IT, f, g, ?ft. 
The vowels g and ?ft are sometimes short, as in 
^ and so commonly used in the Kamayan in 
the place of and ^ respectively. 

Rule II. When a short syllable is followed 
by a conjunct consonant, the short is reckoned 
long, as 7 in ^ 103 ^, ^ in However, if the 

second letter of a conjunct is T or ^ the preceding 
short vowel remains short, as in ^1^, 515, 

Rule III. When a short syllable is followed 
by a visarg ( : ) or an anuswar ( ‘ ) it is counted as 
long, as: — ?T^, ?hr, This dues 

not apply to the anunasik ( ^ ) or the anuswar which 
stands in the place of an anunasik (a simple nasaliza- 
tion). In the words ^vrr, and the vowels 

in question remain short. 

In spite of rules, if a poet reads a long syllable 
short, it is short, or vice versa. Poetic licence is 
a convenience oft employed. 

§208. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The word for poetry or verse is 'T?r, and for 
prose is »Rr. means ‘word’, and also ‘sound’, 

and is a word with its case ending. irr^T is an 
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‘instant’, and ^ is a ‘syllable’ (a letter or combina- 
tion of letters pronounced with one vowel). A 
short syllable is said to be ^ or This is a 

in time value. A long syllable is said to be 
^ or This is two irnr in quantity. A ‘foot’ 
in poetry is A ‘half line’ is a wtw. A ‘line’ is a 
^ or 'ffe. A ‘verse’ or ‘stanza’ is either or 
qi?. 

The unmarked pause at the end of a is 
called The pause at the end of a is a 
f^^rrq, and is usually not marked. Couplets 
usually end with a fqrrq (i) after the first line, and 
a qyr fqrrq' (11) after the second line — a half pause 
and full pause respectively. 

§209. VERSE RHYTHM 

Metre (spcf or fror) is a subject with almost 
innumerable rules and regulations. A few of the 
main principles must suffice here. 

Metres have been divided into two main divi- 
sions called Trrf^ and The word 

applies to both methods. The ^ counts 
the number of qm in a line, and the 
counts the number of ^ or syllables. Kellogg 
calls these ^ (Vritt Chhand) and (Jati 

Chhand) respectively. 
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A ^ may be a single vowel, or a consonant 
with a vowel, or a number of consonants pronoun- 
ced with one vowel. ^ is a so are 5 and ^ and 
also and sT. The quantity depends on 
the long or short vowel. 

The sign representing a long syllable is s and 
the short is 1. Hence such a line as ?Rr 
^ would be represented as, ilisiiisi. Two ^ 
are long and seven are short. Using the English 
notations these may be represented as u o u — o u 
u — o. If the rnrr’s are counted they number eleven, 
whereas the ^'s are only nine in number. 

§210. DOHA (?tfT) 

The Doha (^t) is said to be one of the most 
popular forms of Hindi verse. The following 
verses will help to show the difference between 
^ and and will also show the 

scansion of a Doha. 

irm w, Tprr fT 5 FT ^ I 

ISt. luuuulu — 6 + 4+3 — 13 

2nd. u — u u u I lu 6+4+^^^^ 

3rd. u Kj — vj u I I u — — 6 + 4 + 3 “ ^3 

4th. uu — u u I lu — 6 + 4+1— H 
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Meaning of the above: — 

Though for ages thou hast counted the beads. 
Thy mind has not lost its wickedness. 

Throw away, therefore, the beads from your hand, 
And count the beads of your mind (heart). 

^ tthr ?rfiT sruTi 
^ Jiff ^ II 

ist. I u u — luuu — 6 -f' 4 ~h 5 '=i 5 

2nd. uuiuu — lo = 6-h4+i~ii 

3rd. uooo — luo — lu — 6-1-4-|-5“I3 

4th. =Tt:'>r uo — uuiuu — lu = 6 + 44-1 = 11 

Meaning of the above: — 

Worry like a flame starts a fire in the body 
which is like a forest. 

Though no smoke is seen yet it smoulders 
within the breast. 

The first of these verses has 17 syllables (^) 
in each line and the other has 17 in the first line and 
19 in the second. However, dividing it into feet 
( ) and half lines ( ) we have 1 3 instants (flprr) 
in the ist and 3rd and ii in the 2nd and 
4th — 24 in each line, and they are scanned as 
indicated below each couplet. 
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The Rhyme is always at the end of the 2nd and 
4th The may be arranged in any way the 
poet pleases, but in the 3rd foot (jtjt) of the 2nd 
and 4th half-lines ( ) there is always one 

and in the 3rd »r>r of the ist and 3rd there are 
always three iTr^rT’s arranged either u o u or u — ; 
never — o . 

It should also be noted that a slight pause 
at the end of a »tt)t may occur within a word. 
This happens several times in the lines given above. 

§211. SORATHA (?ftXST) 

A Soratha is a Doha (?tfT) reversed. That is, 
instead of the ist and 3rd having 13 Jrna’s 
each, and the 2nd and 4th 11, the ist and 3rd have 
1 1 and the 2nd and 4th have 1 5 . The rhyme comes 
in the middle of the line, at the end of the 1 3 /^a/ra 
charans, just as in the Doha, and not at the end of 
the line. 

The following lines from Kamajan illustrate 
this type of poetry: — 

I St. ouuoouiuu — lu = 6 -{- 4 ”|“^~^^ 

2nd. uu — uu I uuu u I uou =6-)-4~I“3“^3 
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3fd. u<jwu — i<_iu — lu =^6-|-4”1 “I=ii 

4th. — o — uiuuooiouu — 6-l-4'i'3~^3 

Meaning of the above: — 

May Lotd Ganesh, who has a head like the 
elephant, who is the store of all wisdom, and the 
abode of all virtues, whose name (memory) brings 
success to every undertaking, shower his blessing. 


srfipT ^ ^ II 


I St. 


u ou uuu \ uu — 1 u 

=-- 6 + 4+ 1 

= ii 

2nd. 


— u — u 1 u u — 1 u u u 

= 6 + 4+3 

= 13 

3rd. 


uuuuuu luu — 1 u 

= 6+4+1 

= ii 

4th. 


— u u u 0 1 — U U 1 VJ u u 

= 6 + 4+3 

= 13 


Meaning of the above: — 

Folding the lotus-like palms of his hands, 
Bharat, : the most patient of the patient, showing 
great patience (calmly) makes a fitting reply to all 
in sweet words, thereby plunging his audience in 
(a sea of) nectar. 

§212. Chaupai (^>rrf), literally means fourjooted. 
This kind of couplet has four charms (=^T®r) of 
16 matras (rirt) each. The ist and 2nd rhyme. 
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and the 3rd and 4th. The last two itt^tt’s must be 
either or uu — ; there can never be a long sylla- 

ble preceding a short one in the last of any 
The other feet (’pir) may be arranged in any way 
the poet may choose. Often there may be a series 
of two ttp^t’s. Sometimes there may be two pairs 
of three iTPri’s and five of two each, or there may 
be four pairs of three each and two of two each. 
There must be 16 in each 

The following verse from 'Kamayan and its 
scansion illustrates one type of common ^frrrf: — 

I 'fTPft II 

^ ^ I fgT ^rft CN'C'SITM^ ^ M 

ist. UOU ul — uuluu I — 

-=6+4+4-f-2=i6 

2nd. ■'H'l.ui — o u — 1 u u u u I u u — I — 

=6-t-4+4-f 2=16 

3rd. ^<*^1 00 I UvJ I uuu I — uluuluol — 

= 2 -I- 2 + 3 + 3 -t- 2 -h 2 = 1 6 

4th. '5r?Tir U U 1 U O I I O U I I U U I U U I 

z~\~ z~\- 2— |- ^ ■“ ^ ^ 

Meaning of the above:— 

The king is very fortunate in all ways. 

It is not good to be sorry for him. 
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Therefore understand these things well, give up 
sorrowing 

And, bowing before the king’s wishes (orders), 
carry them out. 

This gives the student only the slightest intro- 
duction to the intricacies of Hindi verse. There 
are literally hundreds of possible combinations, 
which must be studied separately. They can 
form no part of a modest volume such as this. 

§213. EMOTIONS AND STYLE 

The two words and express as nearly as 
possible what we mean by emotion and style. 
is one of those words which has a wealth of 
meaning relating to the state of one’s mind. 
seems to be the situation working up to an emotion 
(liTra), and is the expression of the emotion 

in experience. 

There are two kinds of ^ and 
The first is said to have eight subdivi- 
sions — desire, mirth, sorrow, heroism, anger, fear, 
aversion and astonishment. ^ is said to 

have 50 or more branches, such as lassitude, 
joy, doubt, malice, arrogance, confusion, laziness, 
displeasure and even death. These are called 
(mind) There are also eight ^ (body) 
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such as crying, trembling, horripila- 
tion, perspiration, hindrance, hoarseness, filthiness, 
and unconsciousness! 

Ras (Y?r) is juice or flavour. This, in poetry, 
refers to the style of writing. There are nine such 
styles: style ^ flFT comic, pathetic, 

^ heroic, fte wrathful, terrifying, dis- 
gusting, 551:5^ producing wonder, quietistic and 

full of tenderness. 

The reason for mentioning these here is that 
poets play, or work, with these emotions, and create 
poetry out of these moods and experiences. The 
mere suggestion of this must suffice here. For 
further study the student must look elsewhere. 

§214. Another extensive study in Hindi prosody 
is the use of ornamentations called This 

refers to the literal and figurative use of words and 
expressions, which we should call metaphors and 
other figures of speech. These are so varied and 
numerous that it would be useless to begin to 
enumerate them in a book like this. Any student 
who wishes to pursue this study is advised to com- 
municate with the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares, 
or any other reputable publishers of Hindi litera- 
ture. 
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